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Wy Wh 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

Tue resignation of the Turers Ministry was announced in our last 
Postscript: the journals during the greater part of this week have 
been mainly filled with on dits and conjectures as to their suc- 
cessors. ‘Though some of the subordinate portfolios may be still 
undisposed of, it seems all but certain that a Guizot-Soutr Cabinet 
will be formed; the Marshal being President, at least in name. 
The Parisian versions of the resignation of M. ‘T'utsrs and his col- 
leagues are various: some represent Louis Putuirre as having 
thrown off his Prime Minister, others represent M. Turers as 
having deserted his King. According to the former, the King was 
afraid to allow M. Turers to open the session, under an appre- 
hension that he would impress the Deputies with a belief that the 
situation of affairs was so perilous as to render his presence at the 
helm indispensable ; and therefore availed himself of a pretence to 
get rid of him. According to the latter, M. Turers, seeing that 
he had brought France into a position which rendered war un- 
avoidablé, resigned, in the expectation that his successors in office 
would make peace, be branded by the French people as poltroons, 
and obliged to allow him to resume office with the reputation of 
having maintained “ the national honour;” and without the incum- 
brance of war. 

Speculation regarding the line of foreign policy to be adopted 
by the new Ministers is equally conjectural. It has been con- 
fidently affirmed by those who profess to know the views of M. 
Guizot, that he will take his stand upon the diplomatic notes 
of M.'’Tmers. The style in which the Morning Chronicle has 
‘been speaking of M. Guizor for the last week would almost seem 
to corroborate this. On Monday, the editorial column was in 
ecstacies at the happy change: when Friday came, Gvizor was 
discovered to be scarcely a whit better than his predecessor. Are 
we to understand from this that the war section of our own Cabi- 
net, confident in the support of a large majority of the Opposition, 
and the tame subserviency of the “ Reform Members,” although 
willing to purchase the vain-glory of forcing the French Govern- 
ment not only to yield, but to confess that it has yielded, at the 
tisk of involving England in a wantonly impolitic and unneces- 
sary war, yet entertain some misgivings as to the wisdom of their 
own determination ? and that they therefore hailed with joy the 
advent of M. Guizor to power as being of more yielding materials 
than M. Tuners, and now turn sound upon him in the bitterness 
of disappointment because they find him equally obstinate ? 

Be this as it may, we do not abandon the hope of secing these 








miserable fracasseries terminate without bloodshed—if the British 
nation do its duty by itself. The supposed determination of M. 
Guizor to take his stand on the notes of M.Tuters, does not 
necessarily preclude the prospect of peace. The late Prime Mi- 
nister of France dexterously availed himself of the foolish conduct | 
of the British Embassy at Constantinople, to make an opening | 
which the British Government might, if inclined, avail itself of, to 
carry out the discussion by Lord Patmerston’s favourite method— 
an interminable series of protocols. ‘There is no principle at issue | 
between the French and English Governments—even if we should 
bestow that title upon the xéaiseries so called by our rulers. It is 
merely a question of a few leagues of territory more or less. It 
cannot be too often repeated, that this is a miserable pretext 
for involving two great nations in the countless miseries of war. 
The soundest thinkers in both of our two great parties in Par- 
liament make no secret of their disapprobation of this policy, and 
their dread of its consequences. An influential Whig leader, 
who quitted office some years ago, pronounces the convention of 
July to be little less than madness—as equivalent to the con- 
duct of a man in private life, who having to persuade an irritable 
and jealous neighbour to concur with him in some undertaking, 
should begin by offering him what he knew would be construed into an 
unpardonable insult. A Tory of equal weight among Ais friends de- 
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clares, that the only way to secure the Ottoman empire from Russian 
Aggression was, not to interfere ourselves in its internal affairs, but to | 
give warning that we would allow no European nation to interfere in | 


them ; and that Austria, whose interest in the unobstructed naviga- 
tion of the Danube makes this emphatically Aer cause, would have 
warmly supported such a determination. These are not the opinions 
of men who stand upon abstract principle—not the views of imprac- 
ticable Radicals ; but of men high in the councils of the two great 
parties who divide the corporate power of the state between them. 
But the lovers of peace must not trust to the influence of such 
advisers. There is not one among them but, in despite of his 
better judgment, will stick by his party right or wrong; and the 
bulk of the Ministerial and Opposition parties are trying to exalt 
the policy of Lord Parmerston as if for a wager. The British 
people—and the people alone—can command peace. ‘There must 
be two parties to any war. If we preserve our temper, the French 
will give over their demonstrations, as a cock ceases crowing 
when no response is made to his challenge. If the British people 
insist upon having peace, they can have it: but it is time they were 
raising their voices. 





Except for its influences on the excitable population of France, 
and in so far as a number of brave countrymen of our own are con- 
cerned, we regard the “little war” on the Syrian coast as some- 
thing too ridiculous to feel an interest in. Passing this absurdity, 
we observe that the combined expedition is represented thus far as 
not merely successful, but unresisted : the troops of Iszanim Pasha, 
instead of attacking the invaders and driving them back to their 
ships, were deserting so rapidly as to reduce his army to a skeleton ; 
and Sorman Pasha, the Governor of Beyrout, was hemmed in by 
the Allies, without a chance of escape. ‘The position of Soran, 
however, is curious; for we find him taking refuge in the place 
from which he was expelled by the first efforts of the Allies. The 
attack on Beyrout, and its results, are not yet intelligibly explained. 
The fire from the guns of the ships could not have been so destruc- 
tive as was formerly stated, otherwise Beyrout would not afford 
much shelter for the retreating Pasha. 

The long-protracted blockade of Alexandria has at length com- 
menced. Meuemet Art is putting the besi face on the matter 
which circumstances permit, and making vigorous preparations. 
It seems clear, however,from the puroort of a despatch from our 
Foreiga Secretary to Lord Poxsonny, which has been published 
this week, that there is no intention to dispossess Mrnemet of the 
Pashalic of Egypt. In this despatch the Sultan is recommended to 
reinstate Meuemet At, and to give him an hereditary tenure of 
his Egyptian territories, if he make his submission and restore the 
fleet. ‘he despatch contains an implied censure of Lord Ponsonsy, 
who counselled the Sultan to depose Mrwemet Ari; and we may 
gather from it that means will be taken to induence the Egyptian 
to make the required submission. The Powers who are parties to 
the quadruple treaty would then have the opportunity of backing 
out from their engagements with the appearance of honour. 











The. new Spanish Regents have commenced their reign with 
vigour. One of their first measures has been the prolongation of 
their power by postponing the meeting of the Cortes till the 19th 
of March. ‘The cause assigned for this extension of time is 
the necessity of making alterations in the constitution of those 
departments by whose the elections of the members 
for the new Cortes would be conducted. The beginning of th 
year is the usual period for the Cor to assemble; and 
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with their meeting the power of the present Regency was to 
cease. By this decree, postponing the time, the Regents have 
secured the administration of affairs for five months leas’. 





As the power of convoking the body whose existence will tere 
minate their own, rests with the Regents themselves, they 
may thus continue to hold the reins of goveri i 
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proclaim their triumphs in a variety of forms and in all parts of the 
country. At one time we find them gathered together at plough- 
ing-matches; at other times, Protestantism, Education, or the 
Church, are the banners under which they muster; and not seldom 
they meet avowedly to assert Conservative principles and to pro- 
mote directly the success of their party. The South Lancashire 
Conservative Association anniversary, this week, produced a dis- 
play of the latter kind; in which upwards of six hundred persons 
participated. Many of the second-class Parliamentary leaders, 
who make up by redundant zeal for want of weight, were present 
at this muster; and not being restricted by Parliamentary forms 
and observances, they attacked the Ministers as seeking popularity 
by hypocritical professions, and claimed them as brother Conserva- 
tives at heart. The recent registrations were confidently appealed to 
as exhibiting an accession of strength which would soon open for 
their party the way to office. Whilst the Tories are thus displaying 
their energy and party-spirit, the Ministers seem to be doing nothing 
either for themselves or the country. Now and then, indeed, a 
public dinner is given in honour of some of their supporters; but 
there are no demonstrations in their favour apart from these indi- 
vidual occasions of meeting. Even at such times, the chances are 
that Ministers are more abused than praised, and the speakers are 
obliged to apologize to their constituents for supporting them. 

There has been much talk and squabbling in the papers about 
the election of High Steward for the University of Cambridge. 
The two candidates, Lord Lynpuurst and Lord Lyrrieron, pro- 
fess the same political principles; but the Conservatism of the 
former is of the deeper dye. ‘The Tories themselves seem divided 
in their choice; whilst all the Liberals side with Lord Lytrre- 
TON,—less, perhaps, from affection to him than from hatred of his 
opponent. It is edifying to see that section of the Conservative 
party which advocates Lord Lyrrieron’s claims, producing as 
testimonials of his merit the votes he has given against Ecclesias- 
tical Reform. By the other section of the party he is denounced 
as a Whig, or at least a trimmer; while Lord Lynpuurst stands 
before the world a perfect chrysolite of Toryism. As regards aca- 
demic standing and academic usage, Lord Lynpuurst seems to 
have undoubtedly the preferable claim. A defeat under such cir- 
cumstances, and by the votes of his own party too, would be 
doubly grievous. 


Che Court. 
Tue Court continues at Windsor. There has been little company at 
the Castle this week. Her Majesty continues in the enjoyment of good 
health, and has taken out-of-door exercise nearly every day, either 
walking or riding. On Monday and on Wednesday, Prince Albert in- 
spected the First Regiment of Life Guards in the Great Park: on 
Tuesday, his Royal Highness went on a shooting-excursion to Sir Gore 
Ouseley’s, but returned to the Castle to dinner. The Dutchess of Kent 
returned to the C. stle from Ingestre House on Tuesday. 

The Queen has given 25/. towards the erection of Christ Church, 
Derby. 

As at present arranged, we understand that her Majesty and the 
Court intend leaving Wi:dsor Castle for Buckingham Palace on Wed- 
nesday the 11th of November.— Standard. 

We understand the Queen has been graciously pleased to stand 
sponsor of the infant daughter of Mr. and Lady Louisa Cotes, daughter 
of the Earl of Liverpool. The chri-tening is expected to take place in 
the course of next month, at Walcot, Shropshire; when the Earl of 
Liverpool, Selina Viscountess Milton, Colonel and Lady Katherine 
Harcourt, and a large family-party, will be present. Lady Katherine 
Harcourt will have the honour torepresent her Majesty on the interest- 
ing oceasion.— Morning Post. 

The Queen Dowager has been recently presented with an address 
from the influential clergy of Derby, congratulating her Majesty on 
selecting a residence in that county. 

The Archbishop of York aud Miss Harcourt arrived at the close of 
the past week, on a visit to her Majesty. His Grace preached on 
Sunday at the parish-church. 

The Duke of Cambridge, attended by Baron Knesebeck, arrived at 
his residence, Cambridge House, Piccadilly, on Thursday afternoon, 
from Dover. Soon after his arrival, his Royal Highness went to Glou- 
cester House to visit the Dutchess of Gloucester. 

A fancy-fair, under the patronage of the Queen Dowager and the 
Dutchess of Kent, in aid of the funds for building National and Sunday 
Schools in the parish of Upton-cum-Chalvey, was held on Thursday in 
the Windsor Town-hall. 


Che {HMetropolis. 

Ata Court of Aldermen, held on Tuesday, a communication was 
read from the Marquis of Normanby to the Lord Mayor, with a copy 
of a circular recently addressed to the Magistrates at Quarter-ses- 
sions in the country, for the regulation of prisons. These regula- 
tions Lord Normanby wished to be brought under the consideration of 
the Court of Aldermen, with a view to their adoption in Newgate. 





victed of misdemeanours. 

A meeting of Alderman Harmer’s friends was held at the Swan-with- 
two-Necks, Lad Lane, on Friday, to make arrangements to give him a 
public dinner. In deference, however, to the feelings of that gentle- 
man, who stated his wish to let the struggles of the past be forgotten, 
the intention was given up; as well as a subscription, which had 
already been commenced, to purchase and present him with a piece of 
plate.— Globe. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of St. Paul, Covent Garden, was held 
on Thursday evening, to take into consideration the grievance arising 
from the new assessment of the window-tax. The Assessors have, by 
their rigorous mode, greatly increased the impost on the inhabitants 
over and above the additional ten per cent. Several instances of the 


vexatious extent to which the new plan of taxing daylight was carried 








The regulations have particular reference to the cases of persons con- | was carried to the Hfospital, and died of the injuries. 
| the death of Nicholls, gave the woman, who appeared as witness 


were mentioned at the meeting. Resolutions were adopted, and a de- 
putation was appointed to wait on the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The same complaints are made in all parts of the country. The 
Manchester Chronicle, in reference to the proceedings of the Assessors 
in that neighbourhood, observes—“ It can now be pretty correctly as- 
certained, that the increase of the assessment for the Northern district 
(chiefly on windows) will be about 15,000/.; whereas the estimate was 
barely one-fifth of that sum ; and it is supposed that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will raise 300,000/. by it (exclusive of the 10 per cent.) 
which is double the amount upon which he calculated.” 

A public meeting of the Aborigines Society was held on Wednesday 
evening, at the Southwark Literary Institution, Newington Causeway, 
Mr. Hawes, M.P., who was in the chair, stated that the objects of the 
Society are to bring under the notice of the public the unprotected state 
of the aborigines of the uncivilized countries, for the purpose of 
taking measures for the redress of the cruelties practised towards them 
in all the European colonies. Resolutions were passed expressive of 
the sympathy of the meeting for the condition of the native tribes, and 
its approval of the objects of the Society. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Chelsea, Battersea, and the neigh- 
bourhood, was held at Nine Elms on Monday evening, to adopt means 
for suppressing the nuisance arising from the chemical manufactories 
on the banks of the Thames in these neighbourhoods, particularly in 
Battersea Fields. The noxious vapours which issue from many of 
those manufactories infect the air to a great distance. A Committee 
was appointed, and subscriptions were received for carrying into effect 
the objects of the meeting. 


At the Central Criminal Court, on Tuesday, two men named Lilly, 
uncle and nephew, were found guilty of fraudulently representing 
articles of jewellery, made of alloys and coloured glass, to be fine gold 
and precious stones. The peculiarity in their case was, that the parties 
on whom they practised their frauds were persons in the trade, who 
ought to have been able to detect alloy from fine gold. The materials 
of which the things were made, was a peculiar composition, closely 
resembling gold, and which stood the test of aquafortis. The prisoners 
had also imposed on several pawnbrokers, by making up quantities 
of clothes of inferior kinds, on which they had contrived, by false 
representations, to raise more money than their worth. They were 
sentenced to be imprisoned eighteen months in the Penitentiary. 

At the Surry Quarter-sessions, on Saturday, the Magistrates, after 
some discussion, and by a large majority, decided that it is not at pre- 
sent advisable to adopt the Rural Police Act in those parts of the county 
of Surry not within the Metropolitan Police district. 

At the Surry Sessions, on Monday, Captain Philip Hay was found 
guilty of propelling a small dart by his breath through a long tube, at a 
Policeman, near Marsh Gate, in the Westminster Road, on the 31st of 
last July. The Captain was sitting on the box of a cab, by the side of 
the cabman, and was amusing himself by blowing darts through the 
tube at different objects. He aimed one at a Policeman, but in the first 
instance missed his mark. Some altercation ensued; and as the Po- 
liceman was walking away, the Captain took a second aim, and sent a 
dart through the Policeman’s strong hat, and slightly wounded his head. 
The sharp part of the dart was like a strong needle, and the other end 
was composed of worsted. The defendant had boasted that he could 
pin the Policeman’s ear to his head with the instrument, He was orly 
sentenced to pay a fine of 10/. for this dangerous sport. 

Two men, named Slade and Lear, were finally examined at Guildha’! 
on Tuesday, on a charge of uttering gilt pocket-pieces resembling sove- 
reigns. ‘Their plan was to select some spot where they could easily 
collect a crowd, and to represent that they were selling sovereigns for 
sixpence each, to decide a wager laid by the Marquis of Waterford, 
which depended on their being able to dispose of a certain number of 
sovereigns for sixpence within a certain time. These men, in order to 
deceive the bystanders, occasionally sold a real sovereign to a confe- 
derate, who showed it to the lookers-on. Mr. Field, the Solicitor to 
the Mint, stated that the deviation of the medals from sovereigns was 
so considerable that the utterers could scarcely be indicted under the 
statute, though they had succeeded in cheating great numbers of per- 
sons! The Magistrate, Mr. Alderman Magnay, said he could punish 
them for another offence which they had committed by standing in the 
street and creating an obstruction. For this he fined the defendants 
10s. each; and he desired the Police to apprehend all persons found 
offending in that manner. ‘The prisoners paid the fines, and were dis- 
charged. 

Captain Harvey Tuckett, the late antagonist of Lord Cardigan, had 
his pocket picked on Saturday, of a gold snuffbox, which had been pre- 
sented to him by his brother officers. A tradesman in Cockspur 
Street saw the pickpocket lift up Captain Tuckett’s coat and take out 
He instantly gave information; the thief was followed and 


the box. 
On Monday the thief was committed 


captured, and the box regained. 
for trial. 

At an adjourned Coroner’s inquest, held at the Middlesex Hospital 
on Wednesday, the Jury returned a verdict of “ Wilful Murder” 
against James Littleton, for having killed Mary Nicholls, a woman 
with whom he lived, in one of the dens in St. Giles’s. It appeared 
from the evidence of a woman who slept in the same room, that Little- 
ton beat the deceased with the handle of a broom until it broke: she 
Littleton, after 


against him, a bonnet belonging to the deceased, and desired her to 
keep out of the way. 

Mr. FH. Rowles, a gentleman of large property, shot himself, at his 
house in Stratton Street, Piccadilly, on Saturday evening. Mr. Rowles 
was a Middlesex Maygistrate, a Director of Rumney Iron-works 1 
South Wales, a Director of the St. Katherine’s Dock Company, and 
Chairman of the Globe Insurance-oflice. Me had onee been in business 
as a builder; when he built Drury Lane ‘Theatre and several other 
public buildings. He had been in low spirits for some time. A Co- 
roner’s Jury, which sat upon the body, returned a verdict of “ ‘Tempo- 
rary Insanity.” 

Two twin sisters, named Robinson, nineteen years of age, committed 
suicide on Monday, by throwing themselves together into the Thames 
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from Waterloo Bridge. They formerly resided in Manchester, where 
their father was a manufacturer; but were both. seduced, by married 
men, and brought to London, where they were deserted. After leading 
a dissolute life for some months, they mutually agreed to put an end to 
such a miserable existence by suicide; which the twin sisters carried 
into execution at the same moment. 


The Yrobinces. 


On Friday evening, the members of the South Lancashire Con- 
servative Association dined together, to the number of between six 
and seven hundred. Lord Sandon presided: there were present, among 
other leading Conservatives of the county, the Earl of Wilton, Lord F. 
Egerton, the Honourable R. B. Wilbraham, M.P., Mr. Patten, M.P., 
Sir J. Y. Buller, Colonel Tempest, Mr. J. I. Blackburne, M.P., Sir R. 
Brooke, Sir T. Brancker, and several clergymen. Most of the speakers 
alluded to the present prospects of the Conservative party in a tone of 
triumph; and the recent registry, not only of Lancashire but of the 
whole country, was referred to as having strengthened their ranks. 
The Ministers, of course, were roughly handled. The Earl of Wilton, 
after alluding to the improving prospects of Conservatism, thus charac- 
terized the position of Ministers—- 

He would now ask them to turn to the other side of the picture. They 
would see a Government (though so great a misnomer never was given )—a 
Government without credit, without contidence, without power; a Government 
who, in pandering to the worst passions of the multitude, were now reaping the 
bitter harvest they had sown; a Government who agreed in no one intelligible 
principle beyond that of retaining their offices; a Government who had come 
into power upon the most distinct and positive pledges, which in the next 
session of Parliament they had shamefully abandoned ; and lastly, a Goveru- 
ment which retained power and office from week to week, and day to day, by 
the support of the most bitter, the most implacable enemies of the Constitution 
and the Throne. 

The same subject was treated by Lord Sandon with greater foree— 

Who, he would ask, had confidence in the present Government? Not the 
House of Peers; not the Church; nor the Magistracy, (unless, indeed, the new 
Magistracy had been formed upon the principles of confidence in the Whigs ;) 
not the manufacturing or commercial interests of the country ; not the gentry. 
Where, then, were they to look for confidence? And if they talked about con- 
fidence in the principles of the present Government, they, might ask what were 
their principles? Were they the principles of this year, last year, or the year 
before ? Nay, were they the principles of to-night or last night in which: they 
were called upon to repose confidence? ‘I'he real fact was, they had no prin- 
ciples at all; and they only found supporters because they were made of 
squeezable materials, and their most strenuous adherents expected to obtain 
some advantage from them. Men of that kind never could command the con- 
fidence of the country, and they only existed as a Ministry by doing as little 
mischief as they possibly could. He would give them credit for being in heart 
as good Conservatives as those present; but the misfortune was, that they 
would not act up to their own views; and that man only could be called a true 
Conservative who acted up to the principles which he knew to be right. 

Lord F. Egerton and the other speakers were not more merciful in 
their diatribes. 

The foundation-stone of the Liverpool Collegiate Institution, in con- 
nexion with the Church of England, was laid on Thursday week, by 
Lord Stanley. The site of the intended building is in Shaw Street, 
Everton. At five o’clock upwards of eight hundred gentlemen sat 
down to dinner in the Amphitheatre; Lord Francis Egerton, Lord 
Stanley, Lord Sandon, and several other persons of distinction, being 
present. Lord Stanley, alluding to the question whether it is the duty 
of a government to educate the people, said he thought the affirmative 
opinion was hastily taken up. It was, he conceived, the duty of a 
government to promote education; but a system of education entirely 
under the control of government would be at variance with freedom of 
conscience. There might be circumstances, he said, in which it would 
be the duty of the state to assist in the diffusion of religious error, if 
shared by a large portion of the community ; and there are many ocea- 
sions in which its duty is to be satisfied with the promotion of imperfect 
truth. It was the especial duty, however, of the members of the 
Established Church, to promote education according to the doctrines 
of that Church. Lord Francis Egerton spoke of the importance of 
giving a liberal education to the middle classes; for whose advantage, 
more particularly, the Liverpool Institution is intended. Every one, 
he said, who took a comprchensive view of the present state of society, 
must see that it tended towards a concentration of power in the middle 
classes: it therefore became a sacred duty to endeavour to afford to the 
younger members of that important class the advantages of a religious 
education. 

Lord Charles Fitzroy attended a meeting of the Bury St. Edmund's 
Reform Association on Monday. He reviewed briefly the Puarlia- 
mentary proceedings of last session ; and, after expressing his general 
approbation of the conduct of the present Ministers, he blamed them 
for not bringing forward any measure to make the Reform Bill such as 
in spirit it ought to be, by improving the registration-system, and pre- 
venting bribery and corruption at elections. 





Mr. Roebuck delivered a lecture on the rationale of Parliamentary 
Representation before the Leeds Reform Association on Friday last, 
in the Music Hall. Ilamer Stansfield, Esq., oceupied the chair. “ Both 
the Chairman and Mr. Roebuck were received with loud cheers by a 
numerous assemblage. We have received a full report of the lecture ; 
of which, however, from its length we can make little present use. It 
is characterized by Mr. Roebuck’s usual energy and talent, with more 
than usual conciliation of temper. He drew a striking picture of the 
exclusiveness of different classes of society, and enforced the necessity 
of union for accomplishing the greatest perfection of the representative 
system of which it is capable. Reform, he observed, is progressive ; 
and those views which might be deemed wild and visionary in 1840, 
would meet with general support in 1850. One of Mr. Roebuck’s illus- 
trations applies particularly to our pending and prospective wars— 

_.“ Everybody knows we are on the eve of a war. For what? Has any one 
felt himself impeded in the operations of his daily labour? Has he found the 
enemy walking over his fields and his gardens, or intercepting the quiet of his 
hours ? Not at all. But it so happens that there dwells aman in Downing 
Street, who has a political sympathy with aman who dwells in Constanti- 
nople ; one is called Secretary of State, and the other is called the Sultan of 
Turkey. And the Secretary of State says, 1 have a great interest in the 
Integrity of this man’s dominions, in keeping them entire; and therefore Lam 
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determined to make the miilions of this country sacrifice the means of their 
daily labour for the purpose of killing their neighbours in the East. Now if 
the people and the interests of the whole body were represented in the House 
of Commons, that man would not be able to play such pranks as these for 
single hour. It is impossible but that the good scuse of the community should 
impel them to rise up a3 one man, and say, we know nothing of this non- 
sense: you talk about the Pasha of Egypt and the Sultan of Turkey, but we 
have nothing to do with that ; we are safe; we have the means of livelihood; 
our interests are fairly protected, and there is not the slightest danger to us 
from these things. But if you look further, you will find what is the great 
danger to these men at the present time. It is that of the people being quiet 
and being able to think and ponder over their interests, and placing themselves 
in the position they are enabled to occupy by the increased knowledge they 
possess. They are afraid that they should begin to think seriously of their own 
happiness, and so deprive the Aristocracy of this country of their peculiar 
and exclusive int Therefore, for the purpose of preventing this, 
they sacrifice the interests of the manufacturer, the shopkeeper, and the 
labourer, and rush into a new war against liberal principles. Do you 
believe that in reality the man in Downing Street has any sympathy with the 
man in Constantinople? Nosuch thing He has a sympathy with his own 
class. He fears that Reform must come; ard to stave it off, we must have a 
confusion, and make war. Now, Lsay if you were fairly represented, this could 
not be. I will take the inhabitants of this town as a fair representation of the 
rest. I will ask the manufacturer, the labouring man, if they desire this war. 
They cannot. What is to prevent it? The watchers of the Government 
should have such an interest in the community as to stop this mad project. 
You have no such watchers. And if you look at the signs of the times, you 
will sce that you are really in danger of what we are speaking of; and that the 
real enemies of the people are thi: iting and fostering this dispute ; 
and that we are now really on the brink of a war to prevent Reform ; and that 
the great banner that was lifted in 1830 shall sink down in the carnage ant 
urmoil that shall rise in 1840, ten years after it was raised, by the old aris- 
ocratic fashion of getting into a war” 


‘rests. 














ise Who are excitir 


There is a good deal of alarm iu sou. Wales respecting the move- 
ments of the Chartists there. A letter from Newport, dated Tuesday, 
says—‘* Yesterday, the authorities of this town were actively employed 
in swearing in special constables, in consequence of a public meeting of 
the Chartists having been announced to take place at seven o’clock in 
the evening in Victoria Place. One lieutenant, two sergeants, and 
thirty rank and file of the Second Battalion of the Rifle Brigade were 
called out, to be in readiness in case of disturbance, and lodged in the 
house occupied as a military hospital, in the immediate vicinity of the 
place of meeting. * * * It is rumoured that a Chartist rising is to 
take place next month. The villages about here, however, are filling 
with soldiers; and, come what may, the troops will be more than a 
match for them.” 

On the evening of Saturday last, a meeting of the Radical party was 
held in the ‘heatre at Carlisle. The meeting was called by placards, 
which announced that “ Mr. Richards of the Potteries, (late member of 
the National Convention.) and others, would address the meeting on the 
critical state of the country,” &c. The meeting was not so numerously 
attended as the gatherings of this party are accustomed to be, bat it 
soon become evident that it was likely to be more than usually stormy. 
Mr. Richards, is apparently upwards of sixty years of age, and 
Mr. Cardo, addressed the audience re length. endeavouring to per- 
suade them that th« ring under all the evils that flesh is heir 
to. As long as the orators confined themsely«s to this topic, they were 
listened to with much attention; and their auditors seemed to derive 
great satisfaction at being told that they were perfectly miserable, and 
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ought to be very unhappy: but the moment they touched upon the sub- 
ject of foreign policy, and ventured to hint at Lord Palmerston’s 
“treason,” the utmost disorder prevailed. Cries of “ We want to 
hear nothing about foreign affairs!” “© The Charter for ever!” &c., 


rendered the opponents of the Foreizn Secretary quite inaudible. The 
Northern Star, it seems, has denoaneed the Urquhart and Attwood agi- 
tors as enemies to the Charter; whieh explitns their allusion to that 
journal. Cardo, finding, probably, that it would be useless to propose 
any resolution about foreign poliey, contented himself with moving one 
in favour of the Charter. This, however, did not satisfy M. O'Connor's 
disciples; and Mr. Bair udir in amon the Carlisle Radicals, 
moved an amendment, e Charter, but de- 
nouncing the foreign policy agitators. Speeches were made pro and con. 
upon the respect ve resolutions, amidst the greatest uproar; until at 
length it appeared as if the contending parties would resort to actual 
violence. At this juncture 


; diser person eaused the curtain 
to be droppel on the stage; which had the effect of putting an end to 
the row.— Times. 
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The Directors of the Commie: cist Bank of Man 
a circular, from which it appears, that at the period 
19th) the Bank was indebted to the public 603,704 
have been already paid. The amount of bills current at the former 
period was 727.4651; of which 584,085/, have been paid. Thus an 
actual reduction of liabilities to the amount of 956.3834 has been ef- 
fected in less than four moi The p lities amount to 
141,841/, and the assets to 357,823/ lance of 215 982. 
assets over liabilities. No legal preevedings nave been taken in any 
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instance against the ipany ; and the outstanding debts 
has been effceted h * very little recourse to assistance of the 








law.” This must b ble view of the affairs 
of the company as regu s Chrontele. 
The Manchester G 5 iore favourable re- 
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The principal banks of Neweastl dt wei hbourhood, acting 
upon the restrictive policy adopted by Bank of England, have raised 
the rate of discount upon bilis of exchange 1 notes to six per cent., 
and the interest allowed on deposits to three per ceat. 

The Grand Jury at the Statford Sessions, on Thursday, returned a 
true bill against George Wynn, the registered pronrictor, and Alfred 
Jolly Caldicott, th pul er of the St: Mudstire Evaminer, for pub- 
lishing in that paper an article inciting the populace to riot at the Con- 





servative banquet held at Bilston on the 7th of August last.— Wolver- 


hampton Chronicle. 
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The Court-martial on John Henty, the master of the Camperdown, 
who is suspected of having set fire to that ship in order to obtain 
e-edit by extinguishing the fire, commenced on Tuesday, at Sheerness. 
The charges preferred against the prisoner were—the placing, or allow- 
ing to be placed, certain combustibles on a locker in the midshipmen’s 
berth, and in a rack in the carpenter’s room; the having been guilty of 
a breach of orders in not taking care of the safety of the vessel; and 
the having made a false report to his superior officer as to the extent of 
the fire. The examination of witnesses was at great length, and the 
inquiry has been adjourned from day to day. No new facts of interest 
have been elicited. The principal evidence against the prisoner is the 
inconsistency of his own statements with one another and with the 
circumstances of the fire. It was shown, that if a fire had been blazing 
in the cockpit to the extent he described, the damage must have been 
much greater. The Court-martial is still sitting. 

The Honourable E. S. Plunkett, who was tried at the last Liverpool 
Assizes butone, for a riot and rescue at Wigan, and sentenced to fif- 
teen months’ imprisonment in Lancaster Castle, was released from 
custody on Monday morning last, the remainder of his sentence 
having been remitted by the Marquis of Normanby. The unlucky 
young officer has not yet, however, fairly and permanently escaped from 
the trammels of the law. It appears that during his incarceration in 
prison, Mr. Plunkett, in consequence of some disagreement, attacked 
one of the turnkeys, holding also the situation of a monitor, and gave him 
a severe beating. For this assault the Visiting Justices preferred a bill 
against him at the Lancaster Sessions, on Tuesday; and the Grand 
Jury having returned the bill into Court, a bench-warrant was issued 
against him, and he was taken into custody early on Wednesday morn- 
ing, in this town.—Preston Chronicle. 

A man and his wife, named Robert and Ann Sandys, were last week 
taken into custody at Stockport, charged with having murdered two of 
their children, for the sake of obtaining the burial-fees from a sick and 
burial club. The inquest on the bodies has been adjourned from time 
to time; and from circumstances which have since transpired, George 
Sandys, the brother of Robert, and his wife, who lived in an adjoining 

cellar, have also been apprehended, on a similar charge. Their child 
died on the 26th instant, as is supposed from the effects of arsenic, 
which was the cause of the deaths of the other two children. The 
amount of the burial-fees received for each child was 31. 8s.6d. The 
inqnest was further adjourned, in order to have the contents of the 
stomach of the child who died last analyzed. 

The Salopian Journal states that the stockings found in a Jumber- 
room at the Ludlow inn, which were supposed to have belonged to 


Britannia, and conveyed to the latter vessel. An Englishman, who had 
come over to this country to receive 350/., which he intended to invest 
in the French Funds, lost every farthing ; and others are considerable 
sufferers. The carriage and other property of M. Guizot, the French 
Ambassador, were on board the Phenix when she went down. 

Sir Frederick and Lady Louisa Johnstone were overturned in their 
carriage on Saturday evening, on their journey to Hampstead Park, 
Berks, after their marriage in the morning. The bride and bridegroom 
escaped unhurt, but a female servant in the rumble was a good deal 
bruised. 

Mr. Parkinson of Langley Lodge, Lewisham, fell over the bannister 
of his staircase on Friday night, as he was going to bed, and received 
such injury on the head that he died a few hours afterwards. 

Seven men were drowned in the river Irwell, near Manchester, on 
Tuesday morning, in attempting to release a boat which had drifted 
down the stream and struck against a weir. They had got on the boat, 
which was loaded with gravel, and had fastened it by a rope to a tree ; 
but the force of the current broke the rope. They were carried 
down the weir and thrown into the water, and not one of them could be 








Misters, could not have been his. It seems that two pair of stockings 
were found, and that they were wrapped in a piece of newspaper dated 
three weeks after the attempt on Mr. Macreth’s life. 


A fatal accident occurred on the Great Western Railway on Sunday 
morning, at the Faringdon station, sixty-three miles from Padding- 
ton. A train, which consisted of the engine and tender, a passengers- 





truck, and some luggage-trucks, arrived at the station on its way 
down, about five o'clock. It was observed that the pace of the 
train was not slackened as it approached the station; but it went swiftly | 
past, and dashed against the engine-house. The engine-man and guard | 
were killed on the spot, and four passengers in the truck were morc or 
less injured. The stoker escaped with a few bruises. An inquest was 
held on the bodies on Monday; when it was shown in evidence that | 
the train had gone very steadily, and that the engine-man was attentive 
to his business within a few moments of the accident. The stoker said, 
the engine-driver was perfectly sober— 

When within one mile and a half of Faringdon Road, the deceased told him 
to put more coke on the fire, which he did; and afterwards dirccted him to 
screen the small coke, to be ready to make up the fire again in order to return 
for the six o'clock train from Reading. This was the last occasion on which 
the engine-man spoke to him. He saw him afterwards put on the feed to the 
boiler. He was then standing at his usual place on the footboard, apparently 
attending to the engine according tocustom. Ona sudden, he observed that 
the engine had run by the station, when it came to the turn-table. He called 
to the engine-man, and jumped to the break on the tender; and in a minute a 
violent blow was felt, which threw him off the tender on to the South line. 
He was quite sure that there was not] the matter with the engine. When 
he called the engine-man, he received no answer; nor did he shut off the 
steam. Tie sole cause of the accident, in his opinion, was from the deceascd 
engine -man omitting to shut off the steam. He was well acquainted with the 
station, having worked the goods-train there for some months. The engine- 
man knew his business. He only went two journies without rest. Worked 
one night, and then went to bed by day. Did not observe him to be sleepy on 
the journey down. 

Mr. Brunel, the engineer of the road, was at the station when the 
train came in, and observed all the signals to be right. He was asto- 
nished to find the engine-driver had not turned off the steam, and im- 
mediately foresaw the consequence. The speed of the train at the 
time was fifteen miles an hour; which is the regular speed of goods- 


trains on that line. 

There scemed to be no doubt that the accident was solely owing to 
the engine-man. The inference seems to be, that he was taken sud- 
denly iil. The Jury returned a verdict of “ Accidental Death,” acquit- 
ting the Great Western Company of all blame. 

Two steamers, the Britannia and the Phenix, which run between 
London and Havre, came into collision in the Channel on Sunday 
night at cight o'clock, off Dungeness Point. Each vessel was en- 
deavouring to avoid the other; but, waistaking each other’s steering, 
this only hastened their fatal mecting. Both vessels were damaged; 
but the Pha which was the less powerful, liad her side stove in, 
and immediately began to sink. The crew and passengers were saved 
in the boats of the two vessels; M. Lefort, the captain of the Phenix, 
being the last to quit. One lady fell into the sea, but a sailor of the 
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is estimated at 5001, including 
‘olonel and his family. The 
clothes, aud were removed 
he Loats of the Phenix and 


Britannia jumped in and saved her. The Phenix sank in thirty-five 

fathoms water, and is irrecoverably lost. She was handsomely and ex- 
pensively built, and the value of her cargo is estimated at 50,0001. | 
Among the passengers on board the Phenix, were Colonel Bullock, his | 
lady, and four da r t i i | 
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saved. 

On Saturday morning, an explosion of fire-damp occurred at the 
Farnacres colliery, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne; by which five persons 
lost their lives. A loud explosion was heard to proceed from the pit; 
the people rushed to the spot, and shouted to the labourers in the pit, to 
ascertain what had happened. No answer being received, a stone was 
thrown down; when it was discovered that springs had burst into the 
pit, which was filling rapidly, and that the five pitmen had perished in 
the waters. On Sunday, the pit, which is twenty fathoms in depth, 
was completely full. 





IRELAND. 

The Parliamentary registrations have commenced, but little is yet 
known of the results. The Ministerial papers claim to have gained 
upwards of sixty in Queen’s County, and the same number in Dublin 
County. They admit a loss of sixteen at Belfast, one of the closely- 
contested boroughs, 

The representation of two Irish counties has become vacant by the 
death of Sir William Brabazon, M.P. for Mayo, and Mr. N. A. Vigors, 
M.P. for Carlow. The former died suddenly, at his estate in Mayo, on 
Saturday. He had not long returned from his customary ride, when he 
was found by the servants lifeless, in a chair by the fire. He had been 
for some months in a delicate state of health. Mr. Vigors died in Lon- 
don, on Monday, at his residence in the Regent’s Park. 

The Mayo Constitution mentions the names of Mr. Valentine O’Con- 
nor Blake, a Repealer and Deputy-Lieutenant, and the Honourable 
Constantine Dillon, brother of Lord Dillon, as probable candidates on 
the Liberal side, and of Mr. G. H. Moore, and Mr. G. Vaughan Jacke 
son, on that of the Conservatives, for the county of Mayo. Sir S. 
O'Malley, who was Chairman at a recent Repeal meeting, is also 
spoken of. 

Colonel Bruen, it is said, will again come forward to contest Carlow. 

Saunders’ News Letter of Monday gives a positive contradiction to 
the reported death of Mr. Sergeant Jackson, which was announced by 
the Cork Standard. 

The Dublin Gazette contains the official notification of the appoint- 
ment of Sir Robert A. Ferguson, M.P., as Lieutenant of the city aud 


| county of Lon londerry, in the room of the late Lord Garvagh. 


The Bishopric of Meath, which became vacant by the death of Dr. 
Alexander at Dublin last week, is said to have been worth to its late 
possessor 9,000/. a year. Of this revenue, 3,000/. a year now reverts to 
the Ecclesiastical Board; leaving the see of Meath at 6,000/. a year, 
with a mansion-house, which cost the late Bishop §,0001., and for which 
sum his personal representatives will have a claim upon his successor. 

Dean Dawson, of St. Patrick’s, brother to Mr. George Dawson, ex- 
pired on Saturday evening, at his residence, in Castlecomer, county of 
Kilkenny. He sank, after a few days’ confinement, under the effects of 
a typhus fever, contracted in the discharge of his arduous ministrations. 
He succeeded the present Bishop of Derry, Dr. Ponsonby, in the 
Deanery of St. Patrick’s. The election of a new Dean of St. Patrick's 
lies with the Chapter of the Cathedral. ‘The Deanery is said to be 
worth 2,0001. per annum. The rich living of Castlecomer, in the county 
of Kilkenny, is also vacant by the death of Dean Dawson: the Govern- 
ment have the patronage of that living. 

The Irish Representative Bishops for the session of 1841 are the 
Archbishop of Armagh, the Bishop of Killaloe and Cloafert, the Bishop 
of Kilmore, and the Bishop of Clogher.— Globe. 

At the usual weekly meeting of the National Repeal Association in 
Dublin, on Monday, Mr. O’Connell claimed attention to the great pro- 
gress which, he alleged, had taken place in Irish manufactures since 
the commencement of the agitation for Repeal— 

le had come to the Association that day to exhibit a second dress he had 
purchased of Irish manufacture. He himself preferred frieze, but for those 
who wished to look well in the eyes of the ladies he recommended the cloth of 
which the dress he then wore wa3 a specimen. (Mr. O'Connell’s coat was 
fawn-coloured cloth, with velvet collar and cuffs.) ‘There was not now a 
single velvet-weaver in the Liberty unemployed. (Cheers.) He hoped the 
system of consuming Irish manufacture, in all cases where such manufacture 
could be procured, would be invariably adopted. Many persons were already 
to be seen going through the streets wearing Irish manufactures: so that they 
would soon know all those who were Knglishly disposed. (Cheers.) A Ro- 
man senator once refused to allow his slaves to be attired in different robes 
from their masters, lest they should count their masters: let Irishmen who 
were still slaves wear a different dress, and they would soon be able to count 
the Stanleyites. (Cheers.) The pipemakers of Dublin were suffering from 
the use of Dutch pipes in this country, which were neither so good nor cheap 
as the pipes of Irish manufacture: he himself did not smoke, but he some- 
times had his four sons smoking around him, and he could assure the meeting 
that they would not smoke out of any thing but an Irish pipe. (Cheers) 
Using Irish manufactures was a small piece of practical patriotism which he 
hoped no one would shrink from. 

Alluding to Lord Ebrington’s demonstration against Repeal, Mr. 
O'Connell said— 

Ie was sorry that many of the tradesmen employed by the Castle were 
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Orangemen. Lord Ebrington made no distinction between the Orangemen 
and the supporters of the Government before the Repeal agitation: since then, 
he had preferred the Orang>men to the Repealers. Mr. O'Connell directly 
complained of that. He also complained of this—that the traders of Dublin 
employed by the Castle were obliged to sign receipts for five per cent. more than 
they were paid. He asked into whose pockets that five per cent. went? He 
was convinced Lord Ebrington did not know that fact; but they should make 
him acquainted with it by sending a deputation from the Association to wait 
on Lord Morpeth’s Secretary respecting it. 

Mr. O'Connell and the Dublin Liberal newspapers have apparently 
compromised their dispute. His speeches on Sunday last were reported 
in the Monday’s papers; but the reports were supplied by “ special” 
reporters, the regular hands having firmly resolved not to do duty seven 
days in the week. 


An inquest was held on Tuesday, on board the barque Troubadour, 
at Cork, on the body of John Ward, one of the seamen. The vessel 
was a new one, recently launched at St. John, Newfoundland; and her 
crew had been engaged at that place “for the run.” They had scarcely 
begun their voyage before they became mutinous; complaining of 
their provisions, using bad language to the master, Mr. Hubert, and 
threatening to throw him overboard. On Friday week, off Cape Clear, 
three of them seemed prepared to put their threats into execution, and 
came on to the quarter-deck in a mutinous and threatening manner, 
Mr. Hubert was alarmed: he armed himself, and told them that he 
should use his arms if they did not return to their duty. The deceased 
again threatened the master, and was shot. The Jury returned a 
yerdict of “ Justifiable Homicide.” 


SCOTLAND. 

We understand that the Liberal students of the University have re- 
solved upon bringing forward the Marquis of Breadalbane at the ap- 
proaching election for Lord Rector. It is currently stated that Lord 
Lyndhurst is to be the Tory candidate. We should think that, opposed 
by Lord Lyndhurst, there can be little doubt that the Marquis of 
Breadalbane’s election will be tolerably secure.— Glasgow Argus. 

The progressive decrease going on in the value of the Ecclesiastical 
property belonging to the Corporation of Glasgow, will form one of 
the most serious subjects for the consideration of the Council about to 
be appointed. In our last number we directed attention to the extrava- 
gant system of expenditure pursued by the Tory majority, amounting, 
during the last three years, to the large sum of 4,296/. 5s. 4d. more 
than the income received. In the three years previous to the Non- 
Intrusion and Church- Extension party coming into office, there was a 
clear gain to the city, in the Ecclesiastical department, of 1,087/. 2s. 8d. ; 
while, in the three years of Mr. Henry Dunlop’s Provostship, there 
has been a loss of 1,7471. 9s. 2d. The electors of Glasgow are called 
upon, next Tuesday, to decide whether Non-Intrusion and Church- 
Extension zealots are the fittest persons to be intrusted with the ma- 
nagement of civic affairs.—Glasyow Argus, Oct. 29. 

The Elyin Courant gives an account of a murder, committed with 
peculiar circumstances of atrocity, early on Saturday last, at the burn of 
Ballintomb, in the parish of Knockando. The name of the victim is 
Alexander Tulloch; and the person suspected of murdering him is his 
son-in-law, Peter Cameron, who lived in his house. Tulloch, who was 
a widower, was about to be married again; which Cameron sirongly 
objected to, as he would be obliged to seek for another home. On 











Friday night, Tulloch went to pay a visit to his intended wife, who | 


lived two miles off; and on his retura at three o’clock on Saturday 
morning, he was attacked, and, after a severe struggle, murdered, and 
thrown into the burn, which was swollen at the time. Cameron was 
apprehended, but contrived to escape from the people who had him in 
custody ; and he has not been retaken. 

An explosion of fire-damp took place in one of the Dundyvan coal- 
pits, on the morning of Saturday last, by which two of the workers were 
killed, and three others were severely injured. The accident occurred 


in consequence of one of the men going with his common lamp into a | 
part of the pit where the foul air had been confined from the previcus | 


day.— Glasgow Chronicle. 

There has been an unusually severe and destructive storm in Seot- 
land. A correspondent of the Glasgow Guzctte gives the following 
account of the calamitous destruction of human life. “ The geutleman 
in whose house I spent last night has lost no fewer than twelve of his 
tenants by the hurricane of last Wednesday sennight; and his loss is 
comparatively small. I visited a family yesterday, consisting of father, 
mother, and five daughters, whose sole livelihood depended on the ex- 
ertious of the eldest brother, who, with five others of the most able sea- 
men of the whole island, perished. In another house close by, the 
father and son have perished, leaving a large number of children in the 
most helpless condition. There are, indeed, fourteen whole families 
deprived of their heads, and cast lonely and unprotected on the world. 
The whole of Shetland is full of lamentation and wo; all mirth has 
deserted the island; the appearance of almost every countenance is 
totally different from what it was last week. ‘fhe bravest seamen and 
the best fishers have lost all courage—they have no heart to venture to 
sea again, and no hope of success if they do. The storm of 1832, in 
which eighteen boats and upwards of 100 men were lost, was not at all 
so strong and terrible as this. When at Mossbank, I lodged with a 
poor widow, whose husband and son left their house in a boat, and 
twenty minutes after their departure were overtaken by a gale, perish- 
ing with five others in presence of thé wife and family, but a short dis- 
tance from their own door. In another place, at Buxta, the laird had 
four sons and a nephew, (a clergyman,) who, with the servant, all 
perished in crossing the sound in front of their house, while returning 
from a party of friends. But the havoe of the storm was by no meaus 
confined to the sea, for the injury by land is of a very distressing nature. 
I was on Monday sennight over some of the islands of the West, where 
I saw whole fields of corn completely destroyed. You would have ima- 
gined that every ear had been purposely cut off by means of some parti- 
cular instrument, for the whole field had precisely that appearance.” 





Hliscellaneous. 


The Queen has conferred the two vacant Garters on the Duke of 
Sutherland and the Marquis of Westminster. 


; Captain Thomas Forrest. 


' his anxious wishes and hopes t 





Dr. Mostyn, (brother or cousin of Sir E. Mostyn, Bart.,) late private 
secretary of Dr. Walsh, has been appointed Bishop of Aripolis and 
Vicar Apostolic of the North, in place of Dr. Weedall, whose resigna- 
tion or rather non-acceptance of this high dignity was recently an- 
nounced. The new Bishop is described, by those who personally know 
him, as a Prelate of profound learning, with great suavity of temper, 
and eminent for his piety.— Durham Chronicle. 

We announced some days since that the Marquis of Normanby had 
unfortunately met with an accident, which would prevent his return 
from Mulgrave Castle to his official duties for some days. We regret to 
state that the accident was more serious in its consequences than was at 
first supposed. It was occasioned by suddenly checking the rein of the 
horse on which he was riding, by which the hand was injured, and 
some of the smaller bones disiocated ; considerable inflammation ensued, 
and dangerous results were apprehended. His Lordship is, we are in- 
formed by accounts received this morning, considered better, but is still 
seriously indisposed.— Globe, Oct. 30. 

The Glasgow Argus of ‘Thursday announces that Lord John Russell 
is about to be married’to a daughter of the Earl of Minto. “ We learn 
on good authority,” says the Argus, “ that the noble Secretary for the 
Colonies is shortly to be united in marriage with one of the Ladies 
Elliot, daughter of the Earl of Minto, First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Lord John Russell, it will be recollected, spent some time at Minto 
Castle, Roxburghshire, in the course of the recentautumn. [Lord John, 
we believe, also “ spent some time ” at another Scotch castle in the 
recent autumn.}] The ceremony is expected to take place previous to 
the meeting of Parliament.” 

The sports of Newmarket Houghton mecting have been enlivened 
this week by a faney-fair, under the patronage of the Dutchess of 
Beaufort, the Countesses of Aibemarle and Chesterfield, Lady Jermyn, 
and other ladies, who acted as shopkeep»rs. The races on Wednesday 
did not commence till two o'clock, to atford time for the novel treat. 

Mr. Liddell has written to the papers to contradict the statement, 
which we copied last week from the Gateshead Observer, that he had 
struck the name of Prince Albert from the list of toasts at the diuner 
of the Agricultural Society at Alnwick. 


; of the late Lord Holland took place on 
the afternoon of Wednesday, at the parish-church of Melbroke, near 
Ampthill. Bedfordshire. ‘The fanereal cavaleade, whi th left Holland 
House, Kensington, at seven o'clock on the morning of Tuesday, 
reached Luton, in Bedfordshire, the same evening; where it halted 
forthe nigkt. On Wednesdey morning at an early hour, it again pro- 
ceeded on its route, and arrived about nine o'clock at Ampthill; the 
houses and shops in which to: as a mark of respect to the me- 
mory of the deceased, kept cl ughont the day. 

Shortly before two o'clock, the cort¢ge moved from Ampthill Park. 
The first mourning-coach contained Colonel Fox, (the late Lord’s 
eldest son,) Lord Liiford, (his Lordship’s son-i *,) the Duke of 
Leinster, and Mr. Allen, M.D., who for many years has been resi- 
dent medical attendant at Holland House; the second contained the 
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“ The General Commanding-in-Chief has already, as was his duty, taken 
into considsration various complaints of the conduct of their Commanding 
Officer, made to him by officers of this regiment; and he has pronounced his 
-—_ upon each complaint made. It is not his intention again to advert to 
the details of the transactions which were the subject thereof. On the con- 
trary, be has directed me to state, that it is his anxious wish and desire to bury 
in-oblivion the details of them all. 

* But the General Commanding-in-Chief feels that he should only deceive 
thé officers of the Eleventh Hussars, if he did not apprise them of his opinion 
that the proceedings of the late General Court-martial, and the various disputes 
amongst themselves, complaints and instances of disobedience, insubordination, 
and disrespect towards the Commanding- Officer, recorded therein, as well as in 
the correspondence with the Adjutant General at the Horse Guards, must 
attract the serious attention of his Royal Highness their Colonel, her Majesty 
the Queen, her servants, and the public in general ; and it is impossible that it 
should not be felt that the Eleventh Hussars is not in a state in which a regi- 
ment ought to be, in order to afford ground for confidence that it would, in 
quarters or in the field, at home or abroad, render the efficient service which 
might be expected from a body of non-commissioned officers and soldiers so 
well trained and disciplined in the performance of their duty as light cavalry, 
in such guod order, and uniformly so well conducted in their barracks and 
age this on account of the lamentable disputes and differences among 
the officers, their disrespect to their Commanding- Officer, their disobedience, 
and insubordination. 

“ The General Commanding-in-Chief has desired me to remind the officers, 
and to call to their attention, that the Mutiny Act, and the rules. articles, and 
regulations for the government of the British Army, recuire that the officers 
thereof should conduct themselves as ought gentlemen, men of truth, honour, 
and morality. It is, then, the proud characteristic of the British Army, that 
its officers are gentlemen by education, manners, and habits; that some are 
men of the first families in the country, and some of large property; but the 
rules and regulatious of the service require strictly from all that they should 
conduct themselves as ought gentlemen in every situation in which they may 
be placed. tie 

“ This is required of them by the law which constitutes the Army. They 
are besides required to perform various duties and services in the care, the dis- 
cipline, the comfort, and the happiness of the non commissioned officers and 
soldiers under their command, in aid and for the promotion of the views and 
orders of the immediate superior selected by their Sovereign, and entitled to 
command them by virtue of his and their several commissions, and to their 
obedience, their subordination, and their respect. These officers are gentle- 
men. Can it be believed that they can perform these duties frankly, fairly, 
and cordially, as such duties ought to be performed, under the direction of a 
commanding officer with whom so many are in a state of hostility ? 

“ But though the regulations of the service require that the officers of the 
Army should conduct themselves as gentlemen ought, and that they are in 

eneral gentlemen by education, manners, and habits, the General Command- 
tng-in-Chief has desired me to take care that he is not misunderstood. He 
and his predecessors in office have recommended to be promoted to be officers 
of the Army, non-commissioned officers distinguished by their good conduct, 
gallantry, and other qualities, and particularly by those qualities which afforded 
ground for hope that they could be placed in the same class and rank for the 
performance of the service as those from whom, on their entrance into the ser- 
vice, it is required by the Articles of War that they should conduct themselves 
as gentlemen ought. Such conduct is required frum those officers whose merits 
as non-commissioned officers may have attracted the notice of their superiors. 
It is but justice to require the same, still more strictly, from those educated as 
gentlemen. Not only are they required to karn and to perform their duty as 
officers, and to conduct themselves each in bis station as required by the rules 
and regulations of the service, and to be subordinate to and to treat with re- 
spect those whom the Sovereign has placed over him as his superior, but 
the British public feel a greater degree of confidence that those duties will be 
strictly performed, as the officer from whom they are required is a gentleman 
by education, and must feel a charge of non-perfurmance of his duty or dis- 
obedience, insubordination or disrespect, as a stigma. 

“ The General Commanding-in- Chief confidently trusts, then, that he will 
hear of no more such complaints, that all that has passed will be buried in obli- 
vion, and that henceforward the officers of the Eleventh Hussars will serve to- 
gether with cordiality. 

“ The General Commanding-in-Chief has charged me to intimate to the 
Officers of this regiment his desire, that if hereafter any one should think that 


he has serious reason to complain of his Commanding Officer, and that the mat- | 
ter of complaint is capable of proof, it should be stated to his Lordship in the | 


manner clearly pointed out in the regulations of the service, and his Lordship 
will immediately order those steps to be taken to enable him to form a judg- 
ment on the course which his duty may require that he should take. But the 
General Commanding-in-Chief trusts that the otlicers will not be too ready to 
draw conclusions from, or impute motives to, looks or casual expressions in 


Conversation ; that complaints when made will be susceptible of proof; and that | 


the harmony of the service will not be disturbed on light or imaginary grounds. 


“ The Commanding Officer of the Eleventh Hussais should feel that he has | 


an arduous duty to perform; that he has not only to command and form for 
service a body of soldiers nearly newly raised, and entirely remounted and 
equipped, but a corps of officers either recently returned from service in a tro- 
pical climate, in which the habits and customs of the service must differ from 
those in European service, or who have been but a short time in the Army. 

“* He should view their errors with indulgent moderation ; particularly if he 
should not have reason to believe, as the General Commanding-in-Chief feels 
confident he will not, that ihe errors are to be attributed to wilful disubedience, 
insubordination, or disrespect of his authority. 

“ He should never forget that thos ed un ler his command are so by the 
grant to them of the commissions of cur gracious Sovereign as well as to him- 
self, are officers in the service of her Majesty, gentlemen of education as well 
as himself, under the protection of her most gracious Majesty, of the autho- 
rities of the Army, and of the law, as long as they perform their duty and con- 
duct themselves as officers aud as gentlemen ought. rn 

“He must recollect that it is expected from bim, not only to exercise the 
military command over this regiment, but to give an example of moderation, 
temper, and discretion, blended with the zealous activity and a‘ility for which 
he is noted, which will tend to fora others to be able hereafter to perform the 
high duties which, in the course of their professional life, each of those placed 
under his command may be called upon hereafter io perform. 

“ The General Commanding-in-Chief has particularly directed me to inti- 
mate to his Lordship, his sanguine ¢ xpectation that this course of conduct will 
jead to a far less frequent reference to his Lordship and the authorities of the 
Horse Guards from the Eleventh Hussars, than has been the case in the last 
months, and the result will be more creditable to the Army. 

* His Lordship at the same time orders me to assure the commanding 
officer of his auxious desire to support the fair exercise of his authority; and his 

} 


determination to discountenance, check, and even, when nec ssary, to bring | 


to trial, every act of wilful disobedience, insubordination, and disrespect mani- 
feeted towards him.” 

The vacaut troop of the Eleventh Hussars wil! not go in the regi- 
ment; as the next officer fur purchase, Lieutenant Forrest, is known to 











| retained under arms. 


| lie Instruction, 


be obnoxious to his commanding officer, Lord ,Cardigan.—Limerick 
Chronicle. 

We hear that Lord Alfred Paget is to have the troop in Prince 
Albert’s Hussars, lately commanded by Captain R. A. Reynolds.— 
Brighton Gazette. $ 

The Morning Chronicle of yesterday gives the following Cardigan- 
Reynolds extract of a letter from Brighton. _ “ Popular feeling has de- 
monstrated itself in a manner not to be mistaken. On Lord Cardigan 
taking his seat in the Theatre, he was assailed by a storm of hisses, 
which lasted at least half an hour; and upon his quitting the box, three 
cheers were called for Captain Reynolds, and responded to most lustily.” 


The Morning Herald which was the first to publish the diplomatic 
notes between Lord Palmerston and M. Thiers, gives the following copy 
of a despatch addressed to Lord Ponsonby by the Secretary for Foreign 
A ffairs— 

“My Lord—Her Majesty’s Government having taken into consideration 
the act by which the Sultan deprived Mehemet Ali of the Pashalic of E yt, 
the bearings of that act upon the present state of pending questions, and the 
course which it may be expedient to take thereupon, have invited the represen- 
tatives of Austria, Prussia, and Russia at their court, to submit to their re- 
spective Governments that undoubtedly there is much force in the reasons 
which, according to your Excellency’s reports, induced the Sultan to take this 
step, and that while, on the one hand, this measure in no degree prevents the 
Sultan from reinstating Mehemet Ali, if he should specdily make his submis- 
sion to his sovereign, on the other hand it may operate as a powerful instru- 
ment of moral coercion upon Mehemet Ali, by making him aware that, if the 
contest between him and his sovereign should be prolonged, and if the issue of 
that contest should be unfavourable to him, he might lose every thing by his 
too obstinate resistance. 

“ That in this view, and in order to make the recent exercise of the sove- 
reign authority of the Sultan useful towards effecting an early and satisfactory 
settlement of pending questions, it is the opinion of her Majesty’s Government 
that it would be expedient that the representatives of the Four Powers at Con- 
stantinople should be instructed to proceed to the Turkish Minister, and state 
to him that their respective Governments, in pursuance of the stipulations of 
the seventh article of the separate act annexed to the Treaty of the 16th July, 
beg strongly to recommend to the Sultan, that if Mehemet Ali should at an 
early period make his submission to the Sultan, and should agree to restore the 
Turkish fleet and to withdraw his troops from Syria, from Adana, Candia, and 
the Holy cities, the Sultan should not only reinstate Mehemet Ali as Pasha of 
Egypt, but should also give him an hereditary tenure in that Pashalic, accord- 
ing to the conditions specified in the Treaty of July, and liable, of course, to 
forfeiture by any infraction of those conditions on the part of Mehemet Ali or 
his successors. 

“ Her Majesty’s Government have reason to hope that this suggestion will 

meet the concurrence of the Governments of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, 
and your Excellency will accordingly take the steps pointed out in this de- 
spatch as soon as your colleagues shall have received corresponding instruc- 
tions. 
“Tf the Sultan should consent to act upon this advice tendered to him by 
his Four Allies, it would be expedient that he should take immediate steps for 
making his gracious intentions in this respect known to Mehemet Ali, and 
your Excellency and Sir Robert Stopford should afford the Turkish Govern- 
ment every facility which they may require for this purpose. 

“ London October 15. 

“ To his Excellency Lord Ponsonby, at Constantinople.” 


The Ministerial arrangements in France, consequent on the resig- 
nation of M. Thiers, are not yet completed. Several members of the 
Chambers waited on the King on Sunday; and it was understood that 
Marshal Soult was appointed to construct the new Cabinet, in which M. 
Guizot was to occupy a distinguished post. At that conference nothing 
could be arranged, as M. Guizot had not then arrived in Paris from Lon- 
don. Having reached town on Monday, he waited on the King, having 


| been preceded by Marshal Soult; and the basis of the future Ministry 


was discussed. The Journal des Débats of Wednesday, which is likely 


| to be well informed on the subject, states that no doubt existed of the 


acceptance of office by M. Guizot, as Minister for Foreign Affairs; the 
Presidency of the Council to be in Marshal Soult, who would also be 
Minister of War. The members of the future Cabinet met on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, at Marshal Soult’s, to come to a final understanding, 
and to arrange the different offices. 

The Paris correspondent of the Morning Chronicle observes, in re- 
ference to the formation of the new Ministry, and their line of policy— 

“ From the very first there were few difficulties ; neither Marshal Soult nor 
M. Guizot making any, and the King not offering any opposition to their 
demand of continuing warlike preparations no less actively than M. Thiers. 
The determination of M. Thiers was to raise 150,000 men from the class of 
1841, and at the same time to decree the prolongation of the period of service, 
so that the soldiers who might have quitted the army in 1841 should still be 
Soult and Guizot insisted on doing, or having the 
faculty of doing. the same thing. The King says he never resisted any wish of 
M. Thiers to accomplish this: All he objected to was the putting this fore- 
most in the royal speech; for the Chambers being bound to reply, would feel 
it their duty to reply in a tone still more warlike, the tone of Parliament being 
always more warm and more devoid of diplomatic meekness than that of 
either Ministry or Crown. The warlike note, thus seconded by the King; 
reéchoed more strongly by the Chambers, would have roused the country 
beyond what the necessities of the moment demanded. Such was the objec- 
tion of the King to M. Thiers’s proposed speech. Messrs. Soult and Guizot 
consent to be silent as to their intentions in the royal speech, though not 
consenting to abate any of their warlike tendencies.’ 

The following is given by the Chronicle as the probable formation of 
the Cabinet ; the principal doubt being respecting the appointments to 
some of the less important offices—Marshal Soult, President of the 
Council and War Minister; Admiral Duperré, Minister of Marines 
M. Martin du Nord, or M. Dufaure, Minister of Justice; M. Guizot, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; M. Duchatel, Minister of Home Depart- 
ment; M. Cunin Gridaine, Minister of Commerce; M. Martin du Nord, 
or M. Dufaure, Public Works; M. Passy, Finance; M. Villemain, Pub- 


This Ministry, it is observed by the same correspondent, “ notwith- 


| standing the variety of its hues, will have much to contend with. It 


will have in front of it every shade of the Left, from M. Thiers to 
Garnier Pages, with Barrot, ‘Thiers himself, and the best speakers; 
the Legitimists under Berryer will vote against it at any opportunity ; 
whilst Count Molé, M. de Lamartine, and about forty of their friends, 
are not conciliated. So the Soult and Guizot Cabinet, like the Thiers 
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Cabinet, must exist, if it do exist, in the tolerance of its enemies. But, 
jndeed, that must be the fate of any Ministry now.” 

The bases on which the system of the future Cabinet is to be founded 
are said to have been clearly established and frankly discussed between 
the King and M. Guizot. They are—at home, the policy of resistance 
and Conservatism, which has preserved order without having destroyed 
liberty; abroad, the firm, moderate, and prudent conduct which was 
summed up in the last memorandum of the Cabinet, and to which the 
Ambassador of France at London had lent his aid.—Galignani’s Mes- 
senger. 

The Presse says that M. Guizot had already applied the epithet “ Mi- 
nistry of Reconciliation” to the future Ministry. 

M. Dupin arrived in Paris on Monday, and was immediately received 
by the King. Admiral Rosamel had also arrived in Paris. 

M. Thiers is stated to have given assurances that he will not oppose 
the new Ministry. Hitherto the public have expressed no sympathy for 
him, and no pleasure at the advent of his adversaries to power. Apathy 
the most complete had succeeded even on the Bourse to the state of 
feverish occupation which had existed for more than a month. 

The Moniteur of Monday contained a royal ordinance postponing 
the meeting of the Chambers from the 28th of October to the 5th of 
November. 

The Minister of War had issued circular letters, according to which 
the class of young soldiers of 1835 called out are to march to join their 
regiments within the first fortnight of November, and those of the class 
of 1834 between the 20th and 25th of the same month. 

General Sebastiani is officially gazetted as a Marshal of France. 

The Commerce contains the following. ‘ Some indiscretions of the 
Camarilla have informed us, that at a family-meeting held within the 
last few days at St. Cloud, in consequence of the ‘continual state of 
mental excitement under which the Queen labours since the atrocious 
attack of Darmés, the eventualities of an abdication were seriously dis- 
cussed. No stranger was allowed to be present at this meeting, and 
the following day Madame Adelaide set out for Brussels. The object 
of this journey, it is said, is to request King Leopold to go to London 
to ascertain what would be the feeling of the English Government in 
case of an abdication in favour of the King’s eldest son.” 

Some alarm was created in Paris on Wednesday, by the arrest of a 
man armed with a double-barrelled gun, in the grounds of St. Cloud, on 
Monday night; but he turned out to be only a poaclier. 

The Courrier de Lyon of the 27th announces that a great Reform din- 
ner took place on the 26th, in a meadow adjoining that city. Between 
three thousand and four thousand guests sat down, at immense tables, 
brauching off from a rostrum erected in the centre. Several patriotic 
orations were delivered in favour of Reform; and in the evening the 
company reéntered the city, singing the Marseillaise. 

Colonel Laborde, one of Prince Napoleon’s followers, has been per- 
mitted to spend the two years’ imprisonment to which he was sentenced 
by the Court of Peers, in a boarding-house in Paris. 


A statement in the Magdeburg and Leipsic Gazettes, that the Emperor 
of Austria was about to abdicate in favour of his brother, the Archduke 
Ferdinand, caused some surprise in Paris on Wednesday. It is hardly 
necessary to say that it is totally destitute of truth.— Times. 

The Brussels Independant contains the following letter from Copen- 
hagen, 12th instant. “ It is certain that the Emperor Nicholas has 
caused to be refitted a portion of the Baltic fleet, viz. nine ships of the 
line, six frigates, and four or five smaller vessels. The newest and 
fastest-sailing vessels have been selected; and as they are in different 
anchorages, orders have been given for their joining, when ready, a 
squadron of three ships of the line and the same number of frigates, 
which are ready for sea in the roads of Revel. They are all to be ready 
by the 15th of this month, and are to be commanded by Admiral 
Plater. It is said they are to take on board ammunition for two years 
and provisions for six monthis. 

A letter from Frankfort states, that all the Russian Legations in Ger- 
many had received a cireular from Count Nesselrode, dated the 8th, 
from St. Petersburg. This circular or despatch, following closely the 
same reasoning as Lord Palmerston’s memorandum, still expresses 
regret at France not having acceded to the treaty of London, and is 
couched in terms more courteous to France than usual. It lays strong 
emphasis on the declaration that none of the Powers will accept terri- 
tories or exclusive influence growing out of the treaty ; and it invites 
the German Courts to lend to the treaty of London the moral support 
of their approbation. 

The Universal Gazette of Leipsic publishes a letter from Bohemia, 
dated the 20th instant, which states that a revolt had taken place at 
Bamberg, in Galicia, and that a regiment of the garrison had joined 
the people. This seditious movement was with ditticulty suppressed, 
afier numerous discharges of artillery. 

The Commerce states that the Austrian Government had determined 
to forbid the exportation of horses from its dominions. 

A treaty was concluded at Antwerp on Tuesday, by the members of 
the Dutch and Belgian Commission, for the regulation of the pilotage 
in the Scheldt, in execution of the treaty of the 19th April 1839. The 
treaty consists of about eighty articles, which are considered to be 
favourable to Belgium. 

The Madrid Gazette of the 20th instant published a decree of the 
Regency convoking the Cortes for the 19th of March. The ground 
alleged for this delay is, that the immediate meeting of the Legislature 
would be, under existing circumstances, diffieult and hazardous. ‘“ The 
Situation of the country,” says the Minister of the Interior in his résumé, 

demands that the period for the meeting of the Chambers should rather 
exceed the limits prescribed by the constitution of the state; but the re- 
newal of the Provincial Deputations required that the convocation of the 
Chambers should be delayed but fora trifling time. ‘The Proviucial 
Deputations are not to be assembled before the Ist of January 1841. It 
will be necessary to find the requisite time for proceeding with the 
elections. The Deputies will be able to assemble in the capital on the 
19th of March; a favourable period for the opening of the Cortes, and 
from which body the country expects such important results.” 

The Regency has also issued a decree dissolving the minor Juntas in 
the Provinces, and for limiting the powers of the others. his decree, 











which is the first demonstration against the various Provincial Govern- 
ments, is in the following terms— 

“ Art. 1. The Juntas created in the capitals of Provinces will continue to 
sit until a further resolution has been adopted, only as auxiliaries of the Go- 
vernment. They will have to put in force all that the Government may deem 
proper to confide to them. Consequently, all the authorities are to resume the 
exercise of their respective functions. ~ 

“ Art. 2. The Juntas established in all the other towns of the monarchy 
will cease to exist on the receipt of this decree. 

“ Art. 3. All those Juntas will send a detailed account of the measures they 
adopted, of the employés that were dispensed with, and of the appointments. 
(Each of the departments of the Secretaries of State is to receive a special 
copy of those said acts: to those appointments are to be added detailed lists of 
the services rendered by the different candidates, in order that the Government, 
whilst it ratifies and respects the intentions dictated by justice, may repair ini- 
mical acts, which the honour and probity of the said Juntas demand.) 

“ Art. 4. The administrative authorities of the Provinces will examine the 
accounts rendered by those Juntas. If, contrary to expectation, any irregu- 
larities should be discovered, they are to be handed over to the department of 
the Minister of Finance, in order that the necessary rectifications may be made. 

“ Art. 5. The acts which have emanated from the Juntas shall be transmit- 
ted to the Juntas of capitals, who will take care of them until the expiration of 
their being in power, after which they will be appropriated according to cir- 
cumstances.” 

The following is a summary of the motives which precede this last 
decree— 

“The necessity in which the nation was placed to oppose itself to the confis- 
cation of its rights and to the violation of the constitution, maintained at the 
price of so many sacrifices, had given rise, not only in the capitals of provinces, 
but also in other towns of the second elass, for the formation of Juntas, which 
have efficiently contributed to maintain public order in the midst of a violent 
crisis, and to persuade the whole world that Spain knew how to undertake and 
bring to issue important enterprises with dignity and nobleness, without allow- 
ing those excesses which have always attended the political oscillations of other 
nations. Necessity alone could only authorize the adoption of such a measure. 
That necessity being at an end, that measure must cease to have effect. 
Unity and centralization, well understood, are absolutely indispensable 
in order to govern ; and the present situation would lead us to a complete dis- 
solution, the consequences of which would very soon be deplored by those very 
men who by error would now think that they ought to prolong it. It is not 
possible, nevertheless, for all the Juntas to be absolutely at an end; and it is 
necessary that certain ones should coutinue to exist, but with an catire dis- 
tinct character from that which they have hitherto had, in order to inform the 
Government of their acts, and render it all other services which circumstances 
might require. It is imperative on all to give an account of their administra- 
tion ; nothing, in short, can more contribute to dispel the accusations that 
they may be the object of than the justification of the disinterestedness and 
pureness with which they have expended the public money. For these mo- 
tives, the Provisional Regency has adopted the decree of which we published 
the text, in five arti “ 

Another decree of the Regency declares, that 

“ The Magistrates and Judges, proprietors of their employments, and actu- 
ally in the exercise thereof on the i2th instant, aud those who will hereafter 
be invested with judicial functions, shail not be superseded in their posts pro 
tempore or definitively, except in virtue of a formal sentence, nor suspended 
therefrom unless a judiciary decree exist against them, or an act of the Royal 
authority orders them to be tried by the competent tribunals, agreeably to the 
66th article of the Constitution.” 

These .decrees of the Spanish Regeney were issued from Valencia. 
The Regents were expected to arrive at Madrid on the 27th instant; 
when the Government Junta, it was thought, would render up an ae- 
count of its acts and affairs. 
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Queen Christina quitted Valencia on the 17th instant, on board a 
Spanish steam-vessel. She was escorted to the boat by the Council of 
Regency, and the Municipality of Valencia. She received along the 
road the customary honours and salutes. On the following night, the 
“ Queen Mother,” as she is termed by the Spanish Regeney, arrived at 
Port Vendres, on the coast of France—a place remarkable only for its 
splendid marble column erected in honour of Louis the Sixteenth. She 
arrived at Montpellier on the 2ist, and alighted at an hotel within a 
few paces from the residenee of Cabr The Courrier du Midé 
says—* On passing the front of the Hotel de Londres, she placed her- 
self at the window of her carriage, in order to get a look at Cabrera, 
who was at his window; and she smiled on seeing him. Although her 
Majesty had declared her intention of traveiling incog., the authorities 
waited upon her, and a picket-guard was placed at the door of the 
hotel, the drums beating a salute on her arrival, and all the honours 
due to her rank being paid.” 

The Queen arrived at Marseiiles on the 23d, at night. She was re- 
ceived by the Spanish and Neapolitan Consuls. A correspondent of the 
Morning Post says—* She occupies splendid rooms in the New Eastern 
Hotel; from the doors of which she ean see the house oceupied by the 
unfortunate Charles the Fourth. Christina is dressed in the French 
costume. bonnet with feathers and flowers. Her 
embonpoint is rather remarkable. She was much affected at Perpignan 
at occupying the same rooms she in eleven years ago, with her 
sister the Dutchess of Berry. Christin: s then going to occupy a 
throne: both sisters are now exiles. Christina has been coldly received 
in France. The King of Naples, her brother, although as a Bourbon 
he had protested against the change in the order of succession in Spain, has 
always entertained great affection for Christina; as also the Queen 
Dowager of Naples, her mother. She will not embark in the Levant 
boat for Naples direct, as stated, but she will proceed to Nice; which is 
all that is known of her movements for the present. She will probably 
not till she has received permission of the King of Naples to join the 
family. Her sister, with her husband the Infante Don Sebastian, son of 
the Princess of Beira, now wife of Don Carlos, of whom he is the 
nephew, are at Naples; and these family contrarieties must be arranged 
before Christina can approach Naples.” 

The Madrid Gazette of the 17th contains a long cireular, written by 
M. Fernando Corradi, Secretary of the Madrid Junta, addressed by that 
body to the Provincial Juntas throughout the kingdom. It begins by 
recapitulating the events which preceded and ezused the manifestation 
of the Ist of September; enumerates the projects of law, fatal to liberty, 
which obtained the sanction of the Senate; contrasts the doctrines and 
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tendency of the vanquished party with those professed by its opponents ; 
and contends, that if the Government do not wish the last heroical mani- 
festation to be unproductive of beneficial results, it must convert into 
practical truths useful theories which had hitherto received no applica- 
tion. The Junta urges the wecessity of introducing reforms in all 
branches of the administration, and in the system of education; it 
directs the attention of the future Government to the national debt, to 
the guarantee of which are attached the existence and welfare of thou- 
sands of families, native as well as foreign; it recommends that tithes 
be abolished, and that a competent provision be made for the support of 
the clergy ; and concludes by recommending a revision of the Ayunta- 
miento law, the establishment of a law for Ministerial responsibility, 
the revision of the civil, criminal, and commercial codes, &c. 


Accounts, received from Syria to the 11th instant, continue to give 
favourable reports of the operations of the English and Turkish arma- 
ments. The taking of Sidon, or Saida, is confirmed. <A writer at 
Malta, on the 16th, gives the following account of the position of the 
opposing forees— 

“ Ibraiim Pasha was at Djebel Senin, thirteen hours’ distance from Bey- 
rout, with only 6,000 men. Sheika Meshoud, the commander of his left 
wing, was four hours in advance (near Beyrout), with 1,200 men; and op- 

sed to Lim, almost within a stone’s throw, was the Druse Sheikh Tranzir, 
with the mountaineers of his tribe. Ibrabim’s vanguard, amounting to 2,000 
men under Osman Pasha, was six hours in advance; and General Jeciimus and 
Izzet Pasha had formed a plan for cutting off and making his whole corps 
prisoners. In this they expected to succeed on the 28th of September. They 
only waited the arrival of Commodore Napier, who is the life and soul of all 
such enterprises. 

“The famous Soliman Pasha had allowed himself to be caught in a kind of 
military mousetrap. He is with 2,500 men in a position whence it is scarcely 
possible a single man can escape, as Le is completely hedged in by a large body 
of country-folks, who are directed to take the corps prisoners only, and to avoid 
shedding blood as much as possible. 

“The Egyptian troops continue to desert in gmall parties as fast as they can 

et away.” 

The Augsburg Gazeite thus describes the taking of Saida, and the 
result— 

“On the 26th, Commedore Napier appeared before Saida with two line-of- 
battle sbips, and with the Austrian division. The Egyptian commander hav- 
ing refused to surrender, Napier commenced fire. After two hours’ cannonade, 
the breach was declared practicable; and 1,000 British, with 1,000 Turks and 
200 Austrians, marched to the storm, and carried the town. The Archduke 
Frederick was the first in the breach : 2,000 Egyptians laid down their arms: 
the Allies lost 40 dead and 70 wounded. The result has been most complete 
and speedy. The whole of Lebanon is on fire, and Emir Beschir cannot with- 
stand it. The effect was even worse on Ibrahim’s own troops. ‘The corps of 
10,000 men, under Ibrahim, dispersed ; and on the news of tle taking of Saida, 
60 officers, with 4,000 men, went over to Napier on the 27th. Ibrahim him- 
self left Balbeck with a small force, as the Egyptian officers say, and fled to 
Damascus. The four Consuls, who had left Alexandria, had joined Napier’s 
fieet.” 

Alexandria, it appears, is at length actually blockaded. The Malta 

st-office had issued a notice, that in consequence of the vigorous 
blockade of the ports of Egypt and Syria on the 6th instant by Admiral 
Stopford, by virtue of orders from the English Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, the mails fur Alexandria and India of the 30th of September 
were not to be forwarded by lier Majesty’s steamer Prometheus. It 
was doubtful whether French steamers would be excepted from this 
blockade. The Iudia mails remained at Maita on the 16th. 

Accounts from Constantinople of the 7th October were received by the 
Goverument on Monday, which contain various details respecting the 
state of parties in that capital, and respecting the operations in Syria, ex- 
ceedingly instructive with reference to the issue which may be expected. 
We leara that about 6,000 additional troops had been embarked for that 
country ; that two imillions of piastres, and eight thousand additional 
stand of arms, to be distributed among the Syrians, had also been sent 
off. The greatest spirit and enthusiasm prevailed at Constantinople 
and its neighbourhood, and preparations were going on with rapidity 
for sending off more troops and arms. The accounts from Syria turned 
principally on the details of the various operations at the taking of 
Sidon, Caiffa, &e. Some idea of the discouragement which pervades 
the Egyptian army may be formed from the circumstance that places 
were taken in the presence of Fgyptian troops in far greater numbers 
than those of the Allies. So far from the Egyptians daring to attack 
their opponents, they were quite dispirited, and ready for any thing 
rather than fighting.— Morning Chronicle, Oct. 28. 

The private correspondence of the Tines gives a very unfavourable 
account of the affairs of the Pasha of Egypt. The condition of the 
troops, their long arrears of pay, and the general distress brought on by 
the inundation of the Nile, which has risen twenty feet higher than 
usual and done great damage, would appear to create a check at present 
to any efective military operations on the part of the Egyptians. But 
the energy of the Pasha is chiefly directed to his anticipated naval 
warfare. 


By the Great Western, which arrived at Bristol on Saturday, papers 


have been received from New York to the 10th instant. They are re- 
markably barren of news. : 

The contest for the Presidency continued, and parties were growing 
fiercer than ever. Genera! Hurrison’s success appears to become more 
and more probable. The States of Delaware and Maryland are said to 
have declared for the Whigs or Opposition. 

There had been very little variation in the commercial world. The 
autumn trade was nearly over, and it had turned out better than had 
been expected. Exchange on England was 8} to 9 per cent. premium ; 
on France, 5 francs 17} centimes to 5 francs 164 centimes. United 
States Bank Shares were selling in Philadelphia at 644. 

The endeavour of the United States Bank to resume specie payments 
was proceeding favourably. That bank had made arrangements for the 
payment of its debts to the Eastern banks, by an issue of post-notes in 
exchange for those payable on demand. ‘The only establishments op- 
posed to the transaction were the North American and Farmers Me- 
chanic ; but they are comparatively weak, and the plan could be carried 
through even if they should continue opposed to it. 

Numerous free Negroes were emigrating from Baltimore to Jamaica. 
An English ship had just sailed, fuil of labouring Coloured passengers ; 
and several American ships were preparing for the same trade. 








A very mysterious affair had occurred near New Providence. A. 
large French ship, bound to Havanna, has been boarded, and not a souk 
was found on board. She was named the Rosalie. She had a valuable 
cargo of silks, wines, &c. on board, and three feet water in her hold. 

Another frightful steam-boat accident had occurred on the Mississippi. 
The large steamers Pike and La Fayette came into collision with great 
violence. The scene for several minutes was dreadful—men, women, 
and children struggling in the deep and rapid river, as the Pike was 
sinking. An immense amount of property was lost, and eight persons 
were drowned. 

A shocking accident had also occurred in the Hudson river, between. 
New York and Albany. The steam tow-boat Swiftsure blew up on the 
night of the 4th. Eight persons were horribly scalded, and seven died 
of the injuries they received. 

Dr. Lardner and Mrs, Heaviside were in New York a few days before. 
the Great Western left. They passed by the names of Mr. and Mrs,. 
Bennett. They went to the Park Theatre one evening, and were con- 
sequently denounced by one of the New York papers, and recommended 
not to outrage decency by appearing again in public. They were after- 
wards in Pniladelphia, entirely quiet and incog. 

From Canada the Great Western brings a few papers, the latest being 
October 7th, but scarcely any news. 

The most important intelligence is adverse: Lord Sydenham was. 
still much indisposed, and some accounts even speak of apprehensions 
as to his ultimate recovery. 


A Court-martial was held on the 11th ultimo, on board the Vestal, 
26, for the trial of Commander Andrew Drew, in the Canadian Lake: 
service, on charges preferred against him by Captain Sandom, Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the Lakes. This trial occupied the Court twenty- 
one days. Five charges were brought forward, and the following sen- 
tences pronounced on them. The first charge, most direct disobedience 
of orders, and the second, negligently performing his duty, the Court 
considered proved ; and admonition was conveyed in the reading of the 
finding of the Court. The second part of the second charge, viz. for 
forsaking his station at two different periods, was dismissed ; it being 
shown that, in the first of the instances specified, Captain Drew was 
sick, and in the second instance, that his absence was occasioned by 
his being on other duty... On the third charge, for signing false musters,. 
the Court declared its opinion that Captain Drew had affixed his signa- 
ture to such musters from inadvertence, and without any improper de- 
sign. Fourth, for having, by letters to the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, made false statements with a view to exculpate himself from 
the charges which Captain Sandom had submitted for their Lordships’ 
consideration—and fifth, for having been instrumental, either directly or 
indirectly, in conveying to the public prints of Great Britain false 
statements highly prejudicial to the naval service and discipline, and. 
disrespectful and injurious to Captain Sandom as his commanding offi- 
cer—the Court declared not proved. The President, after the decision 
had been read, returned Captain Drew his sword and shook hands with 
him, as did the other members of the Court. The Court was then dis- 
solved.— Devonport Telegraph. 


During the week, two mails have arrived from the West Indies. 


| They bring intelligence to the middle of September; the latest date 


from Jamaica being the 17th ofthat month. Their contents have little 
beyond a local interest. 

A report had been circulated in Jamaica, and contradicted, and 
again affirmed, that Sir Charles Metcalfe was about to leave that 
island to assume the government of India; to be succeeded by Lord 
Keane as Governor of Jamaica. 

A memorial to the Secretary of State, founded on the resolutions. 
passed at the public meeting in Cape Town, and praying that certain 
available resources in the colony might be devoted to purposes of immi- 
gration, was in process of signature by the public. 


POSTSCRIPL. : 


The Paris letters and papers of Thursday contain no officially-recog- 
nized account of the formation of the Ministry. The lists they give 
vary in some respects from those supplied yesterday, in the minor de- 
partments of administration. M. Dufaure and M. Passy are reported 
to have refused to join the Cabinet; objecting to the fortification of 
Faris, as 2 waste of the public money, a mistrust of the national 
strength, and evincing sinister designs against liberty. The places 
before allotted to them have been filled by the names of Messrs, Cunin 
Gridaine and Humann. The list published in the last accounts, which 
was expected to be officially announced in yesterday’s Moniteur, is— 

Marshal Soult § President of the Council 
ye eee seesseeserereesees and Minister of War; 
M. Guizot........... mapecedecne Forcign Affairs ; 

M. Interior ; 

M. liumann Finance ; 

M. Martin (du Nord).. Justice ; 

Admiral Duperré Marine ; 

M. Villemain Public Instruction ; 

M. Cunin Gridaine Commerce ; 

M. Teste Public Works. 

The Constitutionnel alleges, that M. Guizot has declared he will adopt 
no other policy than that of the late Ministry. The Temps, on the 
other hand, affirms that the King has determined not to make greater 
concessions to the new Ministers than to their predecessors. 

On the Bourse, the new Cabinet was received with great favour. 

“Tt seems certain,” observes the Quotidienne, “ that M. Guizot has lost 
in the Phenix his carriage, wardrobe, papers, and other effects. Talk- 
ing on the subject yesterday with a friend, he sail, ‘ I have only got one 
pocket-handkerchief left to wipe away my tears for the rest.’” 


The Hanau Gazctte of the 26th instant announces, that the investi- 
gation made in the lodging of Darmés had led to the discovery of 
papers, the contents of which having been communicated to the Ger- 
man Governments, had caused the authorities of Frankfort to effect 
several arrests on the 24th, A man whose name is well known in the 
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scientific world was said to have secretly left that city. The Gazette 
de Cologne of the 26th states that the individuals arrested (twenty-four 
jn number) consisted for the most part of men belonging to the labour- 
ing class. 





Madrid papers to the 22d instant have been received. General Es- 
partero, and Senors Cortina, Chacon, and Gamboa arrived in Madrid 
on the evening of that day. The Ambassadors of England and France, 
and the diplomatic agents of Portugal, Mexico, and Denmark, had pre- 
ceded them by a few hours. Queen Isabel, the Princess her sister, and 
Senors Ferrer, Frias, and Gomez Becerra, were to make their eutry into 
the capital on the 27th. 

The Madrid Gazette contains an address of the members of the Ma- 
drid Junta and of the Delegates of the Provincial Juntas, in which they 
represent that they expected on hearing of the voluntary abdication of 
Queen Christina, that all the conditions of the programme, accepted by 
the Ministry in so explicit and decisive a manner, should be entirely 
fulfilled. The memorialists were accordingly surprised to find that the 
measures resorted to by Ministers, in order to redeem their pledge, 
were confined to the dissolution of the Cortes and the renewal of only 
one-third of the members of the Senate. They conclude by urging 
the necessity of dissolving the two Legislative bodies entirely. 





The Caledonia steam-packet, arrived at Liverpool yesterday, from 
Flalifax, after a run of little more than eleven days. She sailed from 
Boston on the 16th, and from Halifax on the afternoon of the 19th 
instant. The intelligence from the United States by this conveyance 
adds nothing of interest to that received by the Great Western. 

This mail brings newspapers from Canada to the 12th, and from 
Nova Scotia to the 15th October. They contain scarcely any news. 

The Quebec Gazette mentions, that Major-General Sir James Mac- 
donnel had accepted the command of the troops ia Upper Canada; and 
that he will also discharge the duties of Lieutenaat-Governor on the 
departure of Sir George Arthur, tiil the unioa of the two Provinces is 
proclaimed by Lord Sydenhain. 

A meeting of opponents of the Union was to be held at Quebec on 
the 14th. 

According to a report which originated in the London Gazette of 
Upper Canada, and was going the round of the papers, the Union was 
to take effect on the Ist of January next. 

Another report was current in the Eastern Provinces, that Nov 
Beotia and New Brunswick were to be united. 





It is said that either Archdeacon Torrens or the Reverend Robert 
Daly is likely to be chosen Dean of St. Patrick’s by the Chapter, in 
whom the election lies. It is reported that the Archbishop of Dublin 
aneans to start Dr. Wilson.— Dublin Register, Oct. 29. 





A public meeting “of the friends of peace” in Manchester, “ for the 
purpose of giving expression to an opinion favourable to the preservation 
of peace at the present crisis,” is advertised to be held in the Town- 
hall on Wednesday next. 

[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 

It was to haye been expected that the excellent letter of Sir William 
Molesworth to the inhabitants of Leeds, (quoted in last week’s Spec- 
tator,) would have led toa public demonstration against war, and in 
favour of peace with France, in which all parties—Whig, Tory, and 
Radical—might have conscieutiously joined. It appears, however, 
¥rom a circumstance which has transpired during the past week, that 
the leaders of what goes by the name of “ Liberal opinion” in Leeds, 
are content to enact the part of ‘ dumb dogs” upon the occasion. 

A select meeting of these gentry took place in the Court-house on 
Monday ; when, after a lengthened discussion, they at length came to 
the vigorous resolution of—doing nothing! But it was by a tortuous 
course that they arrived even at this decision. First, it was proposed 
cand carried that a public meeting should take place; and then, “ fright- 
ened at the sound themselves had made,” it was proposed and carried 


that the resolution thus arrived at should be rescinded, and that zo | 


meeting whatever should take place. his was managed by a fresh 
body of the old he Whigs having been drafted into the meeting for the 
express purpose of thus summarily quashing the proceedings. 

And what, think you, were the reaons for this conduct on the part of 
these “good Reformers”? Why, the old reasons, to be sure, of * Keep 
‘out the Tories,” and “ We must not damage the present Ministry.” It 
was dolorously represented that the declaration of a public meeting in 
favour of peace with France at the present time, would be tantamount 
to a censure upon the “ Reform” Ministry ; while the people of France, 
it was assumed, would be encouraged in their bluster by the friendly 
and pacific advances of the people of England! Above all, however, 
was the plea of “damage to the Ministry.” And thus throat-cutting 
may prosper, provided only that Whig officials be allowed to draw 
their salaries unmolested. 

In resolving that there should be “no mecting ” in Leeds, it will, it is 
hoped, yet be found that the Whig manufacturers have reckoned some- 
what without their host; and that the dictum of mere “ Reform- Bill 
Reformers ” is no longer competent, as heretofore, to influence and direct 
public opinion. A meeting of the middle and industrious classes is 
now in contemplation ; and from the strong feeling which now prevails 
against war with France, there can be no question as to its being a most 
triumphant demonstration. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcHanor, Fripay Arreanoon. 

‘The quiet state of the political world has produced almost a torpor in the 
Money-inarket, and our late excitement has been succeeded by nearly complete 
quiescence. The fluctuation during the week has been but trifling, though the 
Continual tendency has been upwards: the price of Consols for Money has 
been to-day as high as 87, being an advance of } per cent. upon the lowest 
price of the weck, while for Account the price has risen in the same degree, 
and after being at 884, closes to-day at 875 88. We have little doubt that the 
Improvement in our market would doubtless have been much greater, but for 
the great demand formoney that has existed and still continues. The rate of dis- 
‘count for the last few days for the first-rate commercial bills has varied from 5} to 6 
\per cent., and to-day it was impossible to obtain discounts lower than at the latter 











rate; indeed, most of the principal capitalists are not at all anxious to employ 
their money, being convinced that the rate of discount will rather increase than 
diminish. It was generally expected yesterday, that at the meeting of the Bank 
Directors a resolution would have been adopted limiting still further the pe- 
riod of discount, and that instead of discounting as at present bills havin 
sixty-five days to run, the period would be reduced to thirty days. No suc 
notice, however, has been issued. The temporary improvement noticed last 
week in the rates of the foreign exchanges has not been maintained, and the 
quotations of to-day are the same as they were before the late improvement. 

It is stated, that with a view to acting upon the exchanges, the Bank Directors 
have obtained a credit in Hamburg for 1,009,000/. ; and that they will proceed ia 
the same way as they did some time ago, when they obtained a credit on the Bank 
of France, and by creating a supply of bills upon Hamburg, cause the exchange 
upon that place to improve—thus diminishing the profit upon the exportation of 
bullion and preveuting the drain of the precious metals to which in the event of a 
decline of the exchanges the Bank would be subjected. The pressure for money 
has not been so great in the Stock Exchange as in the commercial world. 
Exchequer bills have, however, given way to 5s. dis., and India Bonds to 16s. 
dis.; both are, however, higher to-day—Exchequer Bills having been done at 
ls. dis., and India Bonds at 12s. dis. Long Annuities have been in demand, 
and the price has improved to 13s., being an advance of $ upon every 1 
Aunuity or nearly 2 per cent. 

By the late Jamaica mail the accounts received from that island, although 
generally satisfactory, bring intelligence that several extensive mercantile 
failures had occurred; by one of which, it is stated that the Colonial Bank is 
sufferer to the extent of 12,0002. 

Bank Stock has again receded, and was quoted yesterday at 169; which, al- 
though not so low as the lowest price of last week, is still 2 per cent. below the 
highest quotatien (162) for the same period. India Stock is 1 per cent. higher, 
viz. 245. 

In the Foreign Market, Dutch Stock has advanced in consequence of some 
extensive purchases, and the ‘Two-and-a-half per Cents. have risen to 503. 

By the West India packet, advices were yesterday received from Venezuela of 
a very favourable character for the interests of the Columbian Bondholders ; and 
these securities are to-day at 23$ to 24, being an advance of more than 1 per 
cent. By the same conveyance, a remittance for the dividend upon Chilian 
Bonds has arrived, and it is understood that one dividend for half a year, viz. 
3 per cent., will be immediately advertised. ‘These Bonds are consequently 
higher, and may be quoted at from 50 to 55; there being buyers at 50, but no 
disposition to sell. ‘Lhe last advices from Rio Janeiro speak of the determina~ 
tion of Government to contract a loan of 1,200,000 sterling, part in the Local 
Stock and part ia England; the Local Bonds had consequently fallen to 72}. 
The price of Brazilian Stock in our market is lower, though there have becm 
but few transactions in it. 

Portuguese Bonds have risen nearly 1 per cent., and the Five per Cents. may 
be quoted to-day at 323 334. Spanish Active, which was current at 214, has 
risen in consequence of the tranquil state of Spain, and the improvement in the 
price of these Bonds in the Paris market; and has to-day been at 213, but 
closes lower, viz. 213 4. 












Saturpay, Twerve o' Croce. 
Very little business has occurred this morning. ‘The opening price of Con- 
sols fur Money was 874 9, and for Account 87] 88; the market has improved 
3, and is now 87} % for Money and 88 to 4 for Account. Bank Stock is quoted 
at 160b and 1613, and India Steck at 243. Exchequer Biils are 3s. 1s. dis- 
count, and India Bonds 15s. discount. In the Foreizn Market, the South 











American Stocks are in demand, but the prices at w they are current have 
not advanced. The political intelligence from Sp considered unfa- 


vourable, Spanish Active Stock has declined ; but after being at 214, has rallied 
slightly in consequence of the improvement in the Consol-market, and is now 
213 4. Dutch T'wo-and-a-half per Cents. sre heavy, at 50}; and the other 
Foreign Funds may be quoted at yesterday’s prices. 









3 per Cent. Console ........ e 87% § | Beigian Sper Cents. ....cee0e 97 99 
Ditto for Account ....-..ce-. 83 } | Colambian 6 per Cents ..... 2ot & 
% per Cent. Reduced ........ 86% § | Danish 3 per Cents......e08 746 

S$ per Cent. Ditto..... 5 Dutch 24 per Ceuts....... eee BOG 
New 3¢ per Ceuts. ..... Mexican 3 per Cents. Consd. 27 ¢ 
Bank Stuck .. .c.ceesse ‘ Portuguese Recency Sper Cts. 324 3 
Exchequer Bille cccisecccace O od per Ceuts . sacce Sane 
Fadia Stack wcccsvcccececscen SOs } Russian 5 per Ceuts.....0.0. TO Lil 
Breziliau 5 per Cents........ 72 4 } Spanish (Active) .....sseeee 213 2 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
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4th, Reliance, Woolley, from Mauritius; 5th Johu Cree mid Felicity, M Do- 
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REPRESENTATION OF KERRY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Ballyseedy, 23d October 1840. 

Smr—My attention has been called to a paragraph copied into your journal 
of the 17th instant, which, announcing that the Honouralle Witntam Browne 
is to be a candidate for Kerry at the next election on tostate, “that the 
treatment of Mr. BLENNERUASSETT by his Tory friends, in withholding pro- 
mised pecuniary aid, and leaving him to pay all the expenses, will of course 
prevent him from hazarding another contest.” Of the Houourable Mr. 
Browne's intentions I know as little as t! iter of the above paragraph 
can know of mine: it has been already announced that the statement is not 
authorized by Lord Kenmare; in fact, it stands at present on no higher autho- 
rity than the assertion of Mr. Danien O'CoNNELL: bet I should not think it 
c uncement in any way, if it had not been coupled 
iture intentions, involving a most unwarranted 
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necessary to notice the ann 
with a statement of my own 
imputation on my supporters in this cou 

I should be wanting in gratitud: 
did not at once declare, that m their fir 
to our final success in a protracted contest and over a “ frivolous and vex- 
atious petition,” I experienced no “ treatment ” from th em that has not 
left most grateful recollections. This “ promised support ” was in every way 
fully awarded tome. I am not aware that they have complained of any failure 
of my engagements to them as their representative ; and until they evince dis~ 
satisfaction, I have no intention of declining to hazard another contest if ne- 
cessary. 1 should not have noticed the calumny, if it had been contined to the 
obscure journ al with which it originated; but when you give it the circulation 
of your respectable journal, I have to request the insertion of my contradiction. 

1 have the honour to remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

* A. BLeNNERHASSETT. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





THE THEATRES. 


Arter being edified, and certainly much amused, by the moral lesson 
read to wilful woman at the Adelphi from the text of Laffarge, we pro- 
ceeded to Covent Garden to witness the Fushionable Arrivals there, and 
catch the manners living as they rise in our own country ; and we were 
rather startled at perceiving that the difference between English high 
life, and the state of society in France, as exhibited by the circumstances 


disclosed at the recent trial of Madame Larrarcg, is rather in degree | 


than kind. Now as the purpose of the stage is 
‘« To hold as *twere the mirror up to nature, 
To show scoru his own image, vice her own feature,” 

unless the features of vice have been softened down by the flattering 
French plate of the Adelphi cabaret, and the image of scorn has been 
darkened by a clouded pier-glass in the Covent Garden drawing-room, 
instead of holding up our hands at the idea of “ marriage-brokers,” we 
have reason to hide our faces at the principals themselves trading in 
the article. This is rather a grave preface to a notice of a pair of bur- 
lettas; but the pulpit-tone in which the great moralist of the Adelphi 
addressed his audience—we had almost written congregation—was 
not without its effect even on our hardened sensibilities. The case 
of Madame Laffarge, as summed up by the Adelphi dramatist, sug- 
gests a verdict similar to that of the rustic Jury, “ Guilty !—but sarved 
him right”; inasmuch as M. Laffarge is represented to be no less brutal 
than mercenary ; and the lady, though she mixes the dose of arsenic 
for hersel‘, is tempted to give it to her husband, and lets him unwittingly 
drink it, for «!l her pretence of preventing him: in the matter of the 
diamonds, her guilt is clearly made out—the audience see her steal 
them. ‘This act, however, serves to display the high sense of honour 
entertained by her lover; who not only refuses to take the stolen 
jewels, but declines running away with the thief, though his devotion 
to the lady had been previously shown by his sharing a suffocating 
téte-d-téte wiih her over a brazier of charcoal. Nor is this the only 
new incident in the Adelphi version of the affair; which abounds with 
various readings, and may be regarded as an epitome of the social 
affections and virtues of the French. 

Mrs. Yarxs’s personation of the heroine is a fine piece of acting ; as 
may be guessed from the fact that it really madea serious impression : 
her manner of asking what way there was of destroying rats, revealed 
her criminal intentions to the audience as plainly as if she had given 
utterance to them; and the trepidation and shame of guilt when she 
steals the diamonds are true to nature. Pity such talents should be no 
better employed. Mr. H. Haun, who personated M. Laffarge, looks 
neither old nor ugly ; but he assumes the air of a French bully in order 
to be disagreeable enough for the part. Mr. Maynarp, who is, 
“like Cerberus, three gentlemen at once ”—*“ public writer,” ‘ mar- 
riage-broker,” and confidential servant of M. Laffarge—has also a good 
stock of malevolence for his private use as an amateur of mischief, and 
looks the amiable character well. Mr. Lyon, the lover, has little else 


to do but come in and go out, with a red cloak wrapped round him. 
Yates, as a hawker of quack medicines and play-bills, gives capital 


imitations of Larorre’s acting and that of a French tragedian. Brp- 
FORD, as a Parisian “ gamin,” looks a very colossus of the kennel. 
Waicur, as a Lelle limonudiére, burlesques the Cracovienne with the 
grace of a jointed doll; and WiLkiINson, as a gardener, makes love 
from the gardener’s calendar with most ludicrous effect. It is possible that 
many little delicacies of sentiment may have escaped us, for often the roar 
of the audience responded to some joke which had not reached our ears 
through the squabbling and confusion in that limbo of late-comers the 
box-lobby. ‘The Adelphi box-keepers being liveried, look for vails in- 
stinctively: they interpret their function literally too—keeping the boxes 
from ali whom they know not, as place-keepers only can know you ; and 
while numbers were struggling to escape the “inferno” of the slips by 
praying their way into the purgatory of the back-boxes, the seats in the 
paradise of comparative comfort below remained vacant even to the 
twelfth hour, waiting the arrival of those happy souls whose silver accents 
prevailed where prayers were vain. We essayed the silver voice on 
the first night, but purgatory was still our doom; perhaps we did not 
speak loud enough. What is the proper pitch? We inquire for the 
information of the public, who appear to be equally at a loss to reach 
the right note. 

The three married couples constituting the Fashionable Arrivals of 
Covent Garden, though guiltless of suicidal propensities either by char- 
coal or ratsbane, and not contemplating either larceny or murder, are 
in their insipid way dabblers in naughtiness and disagreeableness: two 
of them, for very idleness, make love to each other's wives, and the third 
are made miserable by a suspicion so slight, that it is plain their happi- 
ness is tinder to the first spark; and even the goodnatured sexage- 
narian baronet, who is so fooiish as to suppose that married people can 
endure each other’s company, cannot escape the imputation of intrigue. 
As for the servants, their duties seem to consist in robbing and deceiving 
their masters and mistresses, aping theirmanners, and wearing their 
clothes ; their chiefsources of pleasure and profit being the promoting of 
intrigue, and purveying slander. This may be a true picture of fashion- 
able life, for aught we know ; and if it be, it only shows how little man- 
ners alter in two or three centuries ; for the incidents are Spanish in all 
but the vivacity, and the dialogue ConcrevE and FARQUHAR without 
the wit—though there are some smart things init. The perfect reality 
of the two scenes—a breakfast-room with the party assembling and 
breaking up and a conservatory with a drawing-room beyond— 
and the clever acting of nearly the whole strength of the company, 
insured the success of the piece, but made the unreality of the inci- 
dents the more glaring. It may be fashionable fora husband to amuse 
his leisure and annoy his wife by exploding pereussion-caps to put out 
candles—for a wife to faint because a ribbon is found in her hus- 
band’s cabriolet-—and for two married women to bandy accusations of 
encouraging the attentions of each other’s husbands; but it seems ill- 
bred and absurd, as well as unnatural. FARREN, as the country gentle- 
man of the old school; Cuartes Maruews, as an “ accomplished” 
valet, whose motto is, “ Do, and don’t be done”; Madame Vesrnris and 
Miss Coorrr, as the would-be-frail fair ones; Mrs. Humpy and Miss 
Ler, as two ladies’ maids quarrelling for precedence ; and BARTLEY, as 
the steward, with his one phrase, “ 1 am always right!” deserve especial 
notice. 

















TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PORNT OF HONOUR AMONG NATIONS. 


“ Tux point of honour,” among individuals, is to insist upon having 
an opportunity of taking a bloody revenge for a personal affront. 
It is easy to point out some of the most glaring absurdities in 
adopting such a rule of conduct—to moralize upon the-dispropor- 
tion between the offence and the punishment—to be witty about 
the “ satisfaction ” of having one’s self shot at: but the mere fact 
of the strong hold which this absurd principle has upon public 
opinion—so strong as to keep its ground against the wit and wis- 
dom of centuries, codperating with a lurking wish on the part of 
the majority to emancipate themselves from it—satisfies a reflect- 
ing man that there is something in it besides mere folly. The 
truth is, that there is a generous sentiment embodied in it; that 
although untenable in reason, and revolting to an enlightened 
moral, sense, it is calculated to strike the esthetical or imaginative 
portion of our nature. The cultivation both of reason and (what 
for want of a better English word we must call) imagination is 
requisite to the full growth of the moral man. In the history of 
man’s progress from savage to civilized, we see the develop- 
ment of reason and the development of imagination alternately 
outstripping each other; and to the ill-adjusted balance of 
man’s mind when one of these functions or faculties has out- 
grown the other, are to be attributed many of our faults and 
follies. The mind influenced by the “ point of honour” must be 
capable of recognizing a difference between what is morally good 
or bad, and of feeling shame in the imputation of bad, honourable 
pride in the attribution of good. The defect which leads to the 
adoption of an erroneous rule of conduct by a mind so constituted, 
is the failure to apprehend the difference between being and seem- 
ing good. The “ man of honour” lives in the opinion of others; 
he wants confidence in his own impulses and opinions. The mo- 
ment others cease to think him good, he begins himself to doubt 
whether he is so; and, for his own comfort, he seeks to silence all 
detractors by intimidation. The questionable character of such a 
mode of proceeding is painted over, to more generous minds, by the 
form which the code of honour has assumed in modern times: in 
the notion of being too generous to take vengeance of any encmy 
without previously apprizing him of the intention, and allowing him 
to defend himself on a footing of equality, there is something very 
flattering to self-esteem. Viewed with reference to the conse- 
quences it produces—in the waste of human happiness for trifles, 
and its tendency to give might the advantage of right—the “ point 
of honour” is a dangerous guide. When the feelings and concep- 
tions which induce ‘men to make it the polar-star of their conduct 
are analyzed, they are seen to be inconsistent—a mixture of good 
and bad. The conclusion is, that there is something essentially 
vicious and unsound in the “ point of honour,” but that it is a 
fault or error which only the more generous though domineering 
class of minds are capable of embracing. We speak, of course, 
only of those better men who really and sincerely make it their 
rule of conduct—not of their poor apes the frequenters of hells 
and saloons. 

But when the talk comes to be of the “ honour of nations,” the 
case is quite different. The “ point of honour” is with an indi- 
vidual man a reality, inasmuch as all thoughts and imaginings are 
realities to the mind in which they exist and over which they exert 
an influence. But applied to the concerns of nations, it is a mere 
unmeaning figure of speech. The man of honour says to him- 
self, “* So sensitive am I, that the mere imputation of doing wrong 
is unbearable; and so brave and powerful am I, that with my own 
arm I can do myself justice.” This isa genuine impulse of feeling ; 
it is the perversion of a frank manly nature. But in a nation, it is 
not a spontaneous genuine feeling. When the follies or crimes 
committed by the aggregate of a nation are spoken of, no man 
needs take that to himself. Every man must feel conscious that 
there are blackguards among those whom he has the honour 
to call countrymen. Nay, even taking the government as _ the 
accredited national representative, every man must feel conscious 
that there are governments of whom any nation ought to be ashamed. 
The national “ sense of honour,” as it is called, wants that con- 
viction of being in the right, which animates the individual who 
regulates his conduct by his “sense of honour.” But more 
than this, the victim selected by the “man of honour” is the 
person who has or whom he fancies to have injured him. This can- 
not be the case with the nation which affects to be guided 
by a sense of honour. To exact “ satisfaction” from indi- 
vidual offenders, would be felt at once to be .degrading; and 
making the matter a national question, involves the unoffend- 
ing with the guilty. The mischief of making the “point of 
honour” the polar-star of national conduct, is not only more 
exteasive and destructive in its range; the hollowness, the false- 
hood of the sentiment, is also more transparent. The “ point of 
honour among nations,” is a legacy bequeathed to us from the 
times when monarchs said “l’état—c’est moi.” We can conceive 
Lovis the Fourteenth, wholooked upon his subjects as creatures born 
to minister to his self-glorification, feeling his “sense of honour” 
hurt by a neighbouring potentate, and throwing France at the 
offender’s head. But now, that men know (or have no excuse for 
not knowing ) what government is—that it is an artificial organiza- 
tion of society, having for its only legitimate object the promotion: 
of the happiness of all the citizens—to allow this analogical “ point 
of honour” to dictate measures which must render two nations 
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miserable, is to sacrifice human hecatombs to the manes of deceased 
tyrants, as to gods. It is the worst idolatry. : 

The “hdnour” that we have been speaking of is to be taken in 
its current conventional meaning. In books, and even in con- 
versation, we find it at times used in a different sense. People say 
that an act or thought “ does a man honour”—that it is creditable 
to him. ‘ Honour” is here used to imply something equivalent to 
the Latin “ honestas”—that quality in virtuous conduct which ex- 
cites admiration in beholders—which addresses itself to the asthe- 
tical sense. Using the word in this acceptation, it is no doubt 
highly desirable that all citizens should be encouraged in a habit 
of taking honest pride in being members of a nation which has 
accomplished great good for its own denizens or humanity at large. 
But it is necessary that this feeling should be an enlightened one; 
that it should be accompanied by a discerning spirit, capable of | 
knowing what acts a nation is really entitled to glory in. It is, 
however, we believe, in a great measure owing to men’s being 
accustomed to talk sometimes of national honour in this latter 
sense—and to the unreflecting habit most men have of allowing 
inferences to be drawn from a word which they receive in one sense 
which are only tenable if the word be received in a different sense— 
that nations are so susceptible of being misled by what we must be 
allowed to call false or ane/ogical honour. ‘It is absolutely neces- 
sary to keep alive the national sense of honour,” says the Minister. 
“Yes,” replies the citizen; understanding the word in the secondary 
sense we have just been explaining. ‘* Then,” follows up the Minister, 
“ you must approve of so and so being done”; indicating a course of 
national policy in harmony with the first or false sense of honour. 
The honest citizen feels instinctively that the inference has no ne- 
cessary or even natural coherence with the position he granted, but 
at the same time that it is compatible with a sense in which he has 
himself often used the word “honour.” He feels puzzled, and, to 
save himself the trouble of thinking, agrees with the Minister.* 

These reflections may be dry and heavy; they may appear to 
men familiar with such investigations trite and commonplace, to 
others abstract and difficult of apprehension. “But they may be 
useful at the present moment. In France, a feeling of indignation 
at “perfidious England” has had much more effect in producing 
the heroic gesticulation which would tempt us to laugh but for the 
serious consqeuences it may produce, than either love for Mrnr- 
met Ars or even better reasons for anger. Among our more 
phlegmatic countrymen, a bull-dog sort of feeling is on the other 
hand gaining ground, which might be thus expressed—‘ These 
French fellows are getting insolent, and must be drubbed.” The 
notes, too, of Lord Patmerston and Monsieur Tuigrs lay more 
stress upon the question, which Government has first shown in- 
civility to the other, than upon the manner in which the dispute 
bears upon national interests. The quarrel between France and 
England is on “the point of honour”: both countries are talking, 
and may soon be acting, under the influence of the false sense of | 
honour. 

* “ National honour” is sometimes used by loose speakers when they ought 
to say “the opinion entertained of one nation’s strength by the rest.” They | 
make “national honour” to consist in a nation’s acting so as to convince other | 
nations that if necessary it has the power to exact redress. 





THE HORSE GUARDS QUESTION. 


Tur proceedings and sentence of the Court martial on Captain | 
Reynotps afford an instructive illustration of the manner in 
which justice is administered and discipline enforced in the British 
Army. It might be made an irresistible argument for inquiry into 
the condition and organization of the Army with a view to place it 
on a better footing. But the opportunity will be lost. Sir Wit- 
LIAM Moteswortu or some other independent Member may move 
in the House of Commons next session; but indolence and private 
solicitations will render the bulk of that Honourable House imper- | 
vious to argument, unless the mover be backed by an unequivocal | 
expression of public feeling. Of this we see at present little 
prospect. 

The public at large is indulging in its favourite amusement—a fit | 
of enthusiasm. It is hissing Lord Carpican out of the theatre, | 
and giving three cheers for Captain Reynotps. ‘This is so far good | 
as it shows a healthy state of public sentiment—a love of fair play 
and a hatred of oppression. But what good will it do? Willit 
take from the Horse Guards and high-grade officers the power of | 
wantonly outraging the feelings of subordinates, and of denying them 
justice ? Will it furnish subordinates with the means of obtaining 
fair play in future? Again, are these hootings and plaudits cre- 
ditable to the utterers of them, so long as the matter ends there ? 
Such noisy ebullitions of feeling are indulged in by many for the 
mere pleasure of exercising their most sweet voices; by the rest, 
with a self-lauding reflection, How good we are to feel these sym- 
pathies and antipathies! Unless our “ sympathizers” exert them- 
selves, as far as in them lies, to procure equal-handed justice in the 
present case and security for its impartial distribution in time 
coming, they are merely indulging themselves with an agreeable 
sensation—practising a kind of refined selfishness. 

Nor can we compliment the press so far as to say that it has 
evinced more judgment in its manver of treating this question than 
the general public. The Morning Chronicle, along with the majo- 
rity of the journals, is railing at Lords Hiri and Carvican, and 
puffing subscriptions and demonstrations in favour of Cap- 
tain ReyNotps. The Times, on the other hand, admitting that 
Captain Reynorps has been harshly dealt with, argues that Lord 
Carpican ought to be allowed “the opportunity‘of relieving the 


| public idol of. 


| has suffered no wrong 


regiment of his presence by a quasi voluntary act,”—in other words, 
that justice ought to be done, but to be done quietly. We dissent 
from both parties, and for the following reasons. 

In the first place, as to the Morning Chronicle’s plan—(we refer 
to the journal merely as the shortest way of denoting the class 
of opinions it represents)—+We think public ‘“ demonstrations” 
in favour of Captain Reynorns sheer humbug, and calculated to 
do harm. What in the proceedings of the Court-martial was eal- 
culated to excite indignation was, first, the stopping of the ae- 
cused’s evidence in extenuation ; second, the browbeating given in 
the “General Orders” to his witnesses to character. These two 
acts were part of a system, deliberately acted upon by the Horse 
Guards, tending to perpetuate injustice in the Army, and by 


| justifying feelings of insubordination (we hope civilians may ven- 


ture to use such language) to destroy discipline. Injustice 
has been perpetrated in the Carpigan case by this system—to 
look no further. Captain ReyNouns, the minor offender, has been 
disproportionately punished; and Lord Carpicax, the greater 
offender, escapes with an oblique or implied reprimand. Captain 
Reynorps is entitled so fur to sympathy and to assistance in any 
efforts he may make to obtain redress , but it does not necessarily 
follow that he is entitled to the apotheosis of a martyr. Did 
Captain Reynonps try any legitimate way of obtaining redrese 
before he wrote his second letter? Is that letter one which under 
apy circumstances a very high-minded, justly-feeling man coud 
have written ? We do not speak of the bitterness of the letter— 
we could tolerate even more of that quality—but of the kind of 
taunts used by Captain Reynorps as indicating his habitual 
character of thought and sentiment. The sneer at Lord Car- 
DIGAN regarding the Canterbury transaction is bad, considering 
that Captain Reyxoips himself was one of the officers screened 
on that occasion by Lord Carpicgay. It is worse when we con- 
sider that it proves Captain Reynoxps to participate in the feelings 
towards untitled civilians for which Lord CarpiGgan was on that 
occasion so justly blamed. Captain Reynonps, like every man, 
is entitled to fair play, but he is not exactly the man to make a 
Sesides, we so far agree with the 7%mes, that we 
think were he the very ideal of ahero, this is not the way to insure 
justice to all—that is, to adjust the counterpoising claims of 
general discipline and individual rights. 

Now as to the Times. That journal is of opinion that “ Lord 
Hiill has vindicated himself from the charge of partiality, by 
sternly and publicly reprimanding Lord Cardigan at the head 
of his regiment, and has, in language not to be mistaken, 
advised him to restore unanimity to that regiment by voluntary 
retirement from the service”; that “ more satisfactory testi- 
mony than that actually borne to the general conduct and cha- 
racter of Captain Reynolds it would be impossible to conceive ; 
and we therefore take it for granted, that when the present excite- 
ment has passed over, that evidence will have its weight”; and 
that “ to bring the Lieutenant-Colonel of Prince Albert’s Hussars 
to a Court-martial, and to expose to the public eye many more 
chapters of the same lamentable history which has recently filled 
our own columns and those of our contemporaries, is surely no de- 


| sirable matter..—From this whole body of doctrine we dissent, as 
; radically unsound. 
| charge of partiality. He has confirmed the Court-martial’s denial of 
| justice by refusing to hear evidence in extenuation , be has deprived 


Lord Hint has not vind.cated himself from the 


the less guilty party of a valuable pecuniary interest, and of what 
must be more valuable in Captain Reynorps’s eyes, his proper 


| status in society; and he has only given the more guilty party a 


hint to resign, which may or may not be taken according as the In- 
5 . . So 


dividual in question is more or less thin-skinned. Then as to the 


hint that if Captain Reyvorns wait till the present excitement sab- 
sides he may be reinstated, it is to be remarked, that either Captain 
Reynotps has received justice, or he has not: in the former case, 
there is nothing more to be said—in the latter, he ought to be righted. 
Reinstating him as a favour, is tantamount to a declaration that he 

This mode of proceeding would be unfaix 
even ag regarded himself; it is incalculably mischievous as forming 
a precedent in conformity to which the whole Army will in future 
be governed. Lastly, the “ émplura pace” of the paragraph, beg- 
ging that the public will “ no further seek the merits to disclose” of 
the mess into which * Prince Albert’s Own” has been brought, is 
inadmissible. Either Lord CarpiGan has acted rightly, or he has 
acted wrongly: if rightly, let him keep his command—if not, let 
him be displaced. Forcing him by underhand means to resign, is 
adopting a course more likely to promote injustice than justice, 
Let the same measure, not that has been dealt to the suberdi- 
nate, but that is asked for him, be dealt to the commander. The 
regiment is declared by the highest authority in the Army not to bein 
a condition to face the enemy: let inquiry be made as to who is in 
fault, and punish the guilty. Nothing short of this can be of any 
avail. Had Lord Hist, or any other of our virtually irresponsible 
Bureaucrats been pleading his own cause, be could not have painted 
in more glowing colours than the Times has done the superior 
eligibility of hugger-mugger and manceuvering, over plain, straight- 
forward, public, even-hauded justice. 

Finally, the question, as concerns the public, is not whether 
Lord Carpican and Captain Reynovns have or have not met with 
their deserts; but whether the British Army is to be kept in an 
effective conditicn, by being organized in such a manner as to 
afford to all—high-grade and low-grade, non-commissioned offi- 











cer and private—a guarantee for equal justice. 
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LORD PONSONBY. 


Tur Examiner of last Sunday contgins several allegations relative 
to Lord Ponsoxny, which if substantiated would go to establish 
that the perplexities arising out of the Eastern question are mainly 
attributable to that Lord's folly and incapacity for the situation he 
fills. Similar statements we have frequently heard made in con- 
versation, by gentlemen who in the management of their mercan- 
tile affairs had been under the necessity of residing some time at 
Constantinople, in Syria, or in Egypt. We do not take upon us 
to pronounce judgment upon Lord Poysonpy’s merits; but the 
accusations brought against him are so weighty, that they ought 
to be made generally known, for the purpose of extorting from 
Government either a satisfactory vindication of Lord Poxsonny or 
his dismissal. 

The charge brought against Lord Ponsonnsy by the Examiner 
is, in effect, that in his whole conduct relative to Syrian affairs, he 
has been animated by an alinost insane personal animosity against 
Meuemet Aut. The same assertion we have repeatedly heard 
from persons who had opportunities of conversing with Lord Pox- 
sonpy. If there is any truth in the statement that our Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople took an indecently prominent part in 
urging upon the Divan the deposition of Menrmet AxJ, that fact 
would go far to corroborate the accusations to which we are ad- 
“yerting. 

This charge is sufficiently grave. That France and England 
should be involved in war on account of a difference of opinion 
respecting the claims of the Sultan and Menemer Ari—a question 
in itself paltry in the last degree, and with which neither Govern- 
ment has any need to interfcre or any right to interfere—is bad 
enough; but that the quarrel should have originated in the ground- 
less personal animosity entertained by Lord Ponsonny towards 
Meuemet Ari, would make the matter infinitely worse. It is 
rather too much to expect that this country should contentedly 
provide Lord Ponsoxny with the means of living in_ princely 
luxury at Constantinople, in order that he should indulge his 
whimsical piques at the risk of involving us in war. 

But this is not by any means the full amount of what is laid to 
Lerd Poysonpy’s charge, or even its worst feature. It appears from 
Mr. Bext’s work on Circassia, that Lord Ponsonby ccrresponded 
with that gentleman during his residence among the Circassians ; 
that he was aware of his transactions, and tacitly at least sanctioned 
them. It is explicitly declared by some who profess to have had 
conversations with men high in office in France, (they may be 
agents of M. Turens—we give Lord Ponsonsy the full benetit of 
that supposition,) that Menemnr Act is in possession of docu- 
ments which establish Lord Ponsonny’s agency in exciting what 
has been called the Syrian insurrection. If these charges are true, 
Lord Poxsonnyx, the representative of Great Britain at Constanti- 
nople, is in the habit of seeking to annoy governments with which 
this country is at peace, by covertly stirring up foreign war and 
domestic insurrection against them. In the case of the Circassians, 
there is added this revolting feature, that after encouraging them 
to persevere in their disproportioned struggle against Russia, he 
callously leaves them to their fate as soon as he feels tempted to 
change his game. If these charges can be substantiated against 
Lord Ponsonsy, conduct so Machiavellian—so stained with faith- 
lessness aud callousness to human suffering—renders it indispens- 
able for the true honour of this country that he be at least recalled. 

It is also worthy of remark, that complaints are frequently made 
by Syrian merchants, of the almost impossibility of getting Lord 
Ponsonry to attend to their representations in matters of business. 
If these allegations are true, Lord Poxsonny adds sins of omission 
to sins of commission: he neglects his business in order to do 
mischief. 

Lord Ponsonsy’s appointments are also complained of. The 
power of appointing Consuls throughout the Turkish dominions is 
vested in him, and is alleged to be exercised upon mere personal 
considerations. The appointment of Mr. Moors, the Consul at 

deyrout, (brother-in-law to Mr. Woop, Lord Ponsonny’s Secre- 
tary,) is censured. It is said that the Consul-Generalship of 
Egypt was too important an office to be bestowed upon Colonel 
Hopcrs,—a gallant officer, it is true, an agrecable companion, and 
a strenuous canyasser for Sir De Lacy Evans in Westminster; 
but utterly inexperienced in diplomatic business when he was sent 
as Consul to Servia a few years ago, and still utterly unacquainted 
with the manners and relations of the East. We have heard that, 
previously to the Syrian insurrection, a young gentleman had re- 
ceived the appointment of Consul at Scanderoon, who did not pos- 
sess the requisite information, but who had been a few months with 
Colonel Honcés at Belgrade. 

These things we repeat, neither as affirming nor as contradicting 
them, but as current in conversation, and in part explicitly 
affirmed by a newspaper which is a most zealous supporter of 
the Government. We state them as matters which demand serious 
investigation; inasmuch as that investigation would go far to show 
the Syrian disputes in their true character, and would morcover 
afford an instructive illustration of the manner in which our Diplo- 
matic and Consular appointments are made and exercised. Is 
there one British merchant who has ever had occasion to travel, 


but has been experimentally convinced of the urgent necessity of a | 


radical reform in this branch of the public service ? 

Perhaps we ought to add, that the inculpation of Lord Pon- 
sonny cannot be regarded as the justification of Lord Patmrr- 
ston, but the reverse. 











COMMON POLITENESS. 


“Common politeness made me stop and do it,” said tHe tipsy hero 
of one of Coiman’s stories, in reply to the remonstrances of the 
poor shivering individual he had roused from his bed by complying 
with the injunction on a brass plate, “ Please to ring the bell.” 
“ Would you have me show myself less civil than a slave ?” asked 
the Governor of a West India colony, when one of his suite ex- 
pressed astonishment at dis-Excellency’s returning the salute of a 
poor Negro. Our esteemed fellow countrymen may believe us 
that all sound precedent is in favour of complying with the dic- 
tates of “common politeness.” Now, it is generally understood 
that “common politeness” requires, when two gentlemen inad- 
vertently run against each other, that if the one take his hat off as 
an expression of apology, the other ought to take off his in return. 
France and England have unluckily jostled on the highway: the 
removal of its Minister for Foreign Affairs by the Government of 
the former country, we humbly take it, is equivalent to the taking 
off his hat in the case of a private gentleman—in “ common polite- 
ness,” and sound policy, England should complete the analogy by 
dismissing her Foreign Minister. ‘The angry nations, thus mutu- 


ally pacified, would then pass on, each minding his own business. 





A LAST ACT FOR A FRAGMENTARY DRAMA. 


Wuen Nicholas Nickleby was produced on the stages of scveral 
minor theatres before the author had wound up the story to his 
own liking, he, not unreasonably, complained of the liberty : it may 
be that he was forced to alter his dénouement, lest he should be ac- 
cused of want of originality. One of the playwrights had the cool- 
ness to reply, that the popular fabulist had only himself to blame, 
inasmuch as he might have put it out of their power to annoy 
him, by publishing the whole work at once! Little can be said in 
favour of the taste (not to mention the morality) of this apology ; 
and yet we feel irresistibly tempted to act upon it in our own 
case. The ingenious fragment of a comedy entitled “Tux Bep- 

CHAMBER P ort,” is so far worked out that nobody can entertain 

a doubt as to what must be the catastrophe. It is, we confess, 

treating the noble authors sans cérémonie to forestal them; but 

human flesh and blood cannot resist the temptation. It is the old 
story—* Video meliora proboque deteriora sequor.” So here goes. 
Act V. Scene I. 

Buchingham Palace: the Queen, Prince Albert, Lord Melbourne, the Duke of 
Wellington, and Sir Robert Peel, are discovered in earnest conversation as 
the curtain rises. 

Queen. But respect for the feelings of a lady, if not loyalty to your 
Queen— 

Sir R. Pecl. Most gracious madam, this misapprehension— 

Lord Melbourne. Sir Robert is right; your Majesty takes that 
matter too seriously. No recognized leader of his party ever breathed 
a syllable of disrespect. As to the intemperate partisans, they would 
doubtless have been rebuked could that have been done without afford- 
ing a triumph to the opposite party. In this country, where, unfortu- 
nately, low and vulgar persons must be conciliated, large allowances 
must be made for a Parliamentary leader. God knows, my own block- 
heads have thrown me into a fever oftener than once. 

Sir R. Peel. Lord Melbourne, with his usual sagacity, sees the 
matter exactly as itis. Politics are like chess: I have won this game— 
he won the last, and may win the next. It would be affectation to say 
that we always retain our temper; but neither of us have any sympathy 
with the rude brawlers without, whom we must let make a noise to 
keep them from doing mischief. I do my noble rival the justice, which 
I know he is equally ready to do me, to admit that the real motive 
which spurs us to contend for official place, is our equal anxiety to have 
it in our power to do what is agreeable to our fair Sovereign. [Lord 
Melbourne bows.] 

Queen. This view of the case is, I confess, new to me. 
have been told— 

Lord Melbourne. (Hastily.) 1 fear, your Majesty, that some of our 
fair friends who have the honour of attending upon you, and who, not 
being conversant with politics, attribute undue importance to the lan- 
guage of nobodies, may have been pardonably irritated, and in their 
warmth conveyed an incorreet impression to your Majesty. 

Queen. (After a pause.) But the factious opposition to the provision 
for my husband remains to be accounted for. 

Sir F. Pecl. Your Majesty must recollect the strong hold which that 
word “economy” has got upon the public mind. Men who have that 
word in their mouths, can lead the public to approve of any extravae 
gance. I believe you will find that the course adopted by the party I 
have the honour to lead, on the occasion you allude to, not only gave us 
a material advantage over Lord Melbourne’s at the time, but will en- 
able us to be more liberal in future than they could venture to be. 

Lord Melbourne. Yes, you proved yourselves longer-sighted than 
we were: and the thing in itself was a trifle. 

Prince Albert. (Aside.) ‘Twenty thousand pounds is a trifle when 
added to an income, but a huge cantle taken out of it. 

Queen. And I understand, my choice of the ladies who are to wait 
upon me is in no way to be interfered with ? 

Sir R. Peel. Your Majesty’s wishes are commands. 

Lord Melbourne. (Aside to the Duke.) He feels himself strong 
enough to take office, and therefore does not give her a pretext for 
rejecting him. 

The Duke. (Aside to himself.) Or he trusts to female fickleness for 
her doing ere long of her own accord what he might in vain attempt 
to force her to do. 

(Queen. And I may see grandpapa here as often as I please? [Sir 
Robert bows. ] 


Surely I 
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Queen. Iunderstand, my Lord Duke, that I am to have the benefit 
of your counsels. 

The Duke. They have always been at your Majesty’s service when 
you were pleased to command them, 

Queen. Then settle it all among yourselves. Come, Prince, I have 
not seen my marmozets to-day. 

[ Exeunt the Queen and Prince Albert. } 
Scexe II. 
The Duke of Wellington, Lord Melbourne, and Sir Robert Peel. 


Lord Melbourne. Your Grace will of course take the Foreign Office? 

The Duke. Yes. 

Lord Melbourne. And the Home Department ? 

The Duke. Shall be managed according to my views. 

Lord Melbourne. And the Colonies ? 

The Duke. Ihave in my eye one whose views regarding them en- 
tirely coincide with mine. 

Lord Melbourne. And the War Office ? 








The Duke. Shall be cared for. 
Lord Melbourne. And Sir Robert 
The Duke. is to be Premier. 





Lord Melbourne. Ah! I understand. 

Sir R. Peel. (Getting fidgety.) You see, Melbourne, we are not the 
least jealous: we allow you the run of the Palace. 

Lord Melbourne. You have no cause. I have enough cf polities. 
“Le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle.” 

The Duke. Sir Robert, will you set me down at the War Office? 

Lord Melbourne. Your Grace is prompt ! 

The Duke. A prater in that office can do more harm yet than musty 
records over pun powder. 

Sir R. Peel. Adieu, Melbourne. We shall often meet at dinner. 
(Aside.) It shan’t be my fault if you haunt the Palace long. 

Lord Melbourne. Good-bye, Sir Robert. (Aside.) What a re- 
spectable-looking butler he w ould have made! 


Scene III. 

The Palace Gate. A carriage in waiting. Warious groupes and solitary 
Si gures lounging about. The Duke enters the carr iage; as Sir Robert Peel 
és putting his right foot on ihe step, Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham 
sidle up. 

Sir J. Graham. Well? 

Sir R. Peel. Alsright! (He enters the carriage, which drives ra- 
pidly off. Sir James and Lord Stanley exchange a look of gratification, 
and walk away.) 


[Excunt severally. ] 


First Grevre. 
English Patriot. We must fall back upon the People again. 
Trish Patriot. You can searcely expect them to listen to you the 
same as before you were introduced at Holland House ? 
English Patriot. And yourself? 
Irish Patriot. Oh! Repeal will last my day. 
Sonirary Ficure. 
(Leaning with folded arms against the railing of the 
This will be sad news for my friends in Scotland. 
Seconp GRovrr. 
Ist Gentleman in shovel-hat. I have misgivings. That 
Emancipation stills haunts me. 
2d Gentleman in shovel-hat. Let us hope the best. 
Tuirp GROUPE. 
Lord Howick. They will want a Secretary for the Colonies ? 
Mr. C. Wood. Of course. 
SoLiTaRy FIGURE. 
John Bull, Humbugs all! 


Scottish Patriot. 
Park.) A wofuiday! 


Catholic 





TALLIS versus BLOMFIELD 

Tue appeal of the venerable Father of English Church Music was 
heard—not in Westminster Hall, but in Westminster Abbey, on Wed- 
nesday Jast. The patriarch of harmony was allowed to plead bis own 
cause, and be heard in defence of his art: and, we believe, the decision 
of the judges present was unanimously given in his favour. A Popein 
times past, like a Bishop of the present day, meditated the destruction 
ofchurch music: would that the blow might be now, as it was then, 
arrested by the display of genius which it called forth, and that TaLurs 
in England, like Patesrrina in Italy, might avert the doom of his 
art. Be this as it may, nothing could be more opportune than the per- 
formance which, in common with admiring mu! Ititudes, we heard at the 
Abbey on Wednesday. We believe the thought originated with Sir 
Joun Rocers; whose love for the classical musie of his country, and 
especially of its chureh music, is a ays manifested in the most efiective 
and disinterested w ay. His wish to have the noble service—morning 
and evening—performed at the Abbey, was cordially seconded by the 
Organist, and supported by many members of the profession. 

To some of our readers it may be necessary to mention somethi ing 
more than the name of Taruis. To such, then, be it know n, that this 
eminent musician commeuced his career in the Chapel Royal in the 
reign of Henny the Eighth; that he saw the Reformation in, and out, 
and in again—having lived to the reign of Evizaneru. From TAs, 
fortunately, the cathedral service received its musical form and shape. 
He framed ‘the model of which musicians for nearly three centuries 
have confessed the unrivalled majesty and grandeur ; and he first 
k'ndled that fire which burned so Jong with a bright and steady flame. 
He was the master of Winu1am Brn p; who in his turn became the 
preceptor of Mort EY, and probably of some of his illustrious contem- 
poraries ; and therefore may be said to stand at the head of the English 
School of voeal har: ‘mony— 

* Tallisius magno dignus honore senex. 

If Taxis wrote any anthems, they are lost; for the only one that 
bears his name, “1 call and ery,” which is preserved in Boycer’s second 
volume,* is but a reprint of one of his Cantiones Sacra, “ O sacrum 





* We avail ourselves of the present opportunity to correct a misprint in 
our last number, (p. 1023,) where, by a substitution of the word of for in, 
pier Anthem, “Bow thine car,” is ascribed to Dr. Boyce: the words 

rm to have been, “the sublime anthem in Boyce,”"—meaning in Boyce’s 
Collection of Cathedral Music. 





convivium,” to English and Scriptural words. The fame of his song in 
forty parts is gone out into all lands, although its sound can rarely be 
heard. The work which we have mentioned, and which he published 
in conjunction w pr his pupil Byrn, contains the chief evidence of bis 
musical powers ; but this is sufficient to prove them to have been of the 
highest order. Like his great contemporary PaLEsTRINA, he seems to 
have discerned by a sort of intuition, wherein consisted the true attri- 
butes of vocal grandeur, and to have invested sacred music with its real 
character. The age of verse anthems was not come: it was reserved 
for PurcrLy, a century afterwards, to give to devotional music every 
form and style of which it is susceptib ile. TALLIs, and the writers of 
his own and the next age, were exclusively choral harmonists ; but 
this branch of the ir art they thoroughly understood. Succeeding a 
musical age in which the art sea reely deigned any appeal to the ear, 
his phrases are often clothed with a charm of melody that is quite 
astonishing; while his harmonies bespeak not only a profound know- 
ledge of his ar , bat the most consummate skill in its application. 
“ Wherefore,” to quote the last line of his epitaph, “he lives, let Death 
do what he can.” 

Perhaps these commem orations of our great English masters—those 
welcome revivals of the glorious times of church music, which take place 
nowand then at the Abbe -*y—may be the notes of the dying swan. Choirs 
will soon cease to be, and Percen and Tacan will be driven to take 
refuge elsewhere,—for the durability of their fame is unassailable by 
any prelate or potentate: but wherever their future habitation may be, 
their exile from their native soil and long accustomed home is decreed. 
Double thanks, therefore, are due to those who have, perhaps for the 
last time, afforded their countrymen the privilege of listening to “ the 
solemn and divine harmonies” of our great Father of Church Music. 

The Choir of the At bey was assisted by several professional gentle- 
men; amo ng whom we observed Dr. E.vey, (the real composer to the 
Queen,) Messrs. Lucas, E. Taytor, Francis, Kine, Hawkrss, Brap- 
BURY, and several amateurs, altogether making up about forty voices ; 
a number such as onght to assemble, and once did assemble there daily. 
The service was pe ned with strict attention to its antiphonal cha- 
racter ; the opposite choirs were judiciously balanced, and the effect of 
the full parts was truly sublime. Nor ought we to omit a notice of 
those who sustained the most prominent part in the service—the Or- 
ganist, and the Minor Canon who chanted. Those who heard Mr. 
TuRLE’s accompaniments would feel that it was all that was required, 
and nothing more: those who saw him would be assured that he was 
discharging not a long and laborious task, but a most welcome and 
agreeable duty. Mr. Lupron’s chanting was admirable. We know 
not how many Prebends receive large incomes from the Abbey, of whom 
it is necessary that one should be present, and one was present. 




















EXETER HALL: SAMSON. 

ANOTHER attempt has been made by the Sacred Harmonic Society to 
tevive Hanprev’s Sanson, but with as little success as a former one. 
The original endeavour was to produce the entire oratorio; but this has 
now been abandoned. To sit out the whole work was found to be an 
infliction which no audience, and especially none disposed to honour the 
memory of its author, could en lure. Much, therefore, has been 
omitted. But the defects of this work demand a different sort of treat- 
ment, and cannot be amended by mere curtailment. They arise from 
the libretto, and can only be cured by a reform of the text. The his- 
tory «*the work is briefly this. Some person of little capacity, abun- 
dant impudence, and a vulgar mind, undertook to mould the Samson 
Agonistes of Mitton into the form of an oratorio; a task not of very 
difficult attainment, since much of this sublime drama is eminently 
fitted for musical expression, and the language of MruTon surpasses 
that of every other poct in its adaptability to music. It invites, more 
than any other, the sympathy and the aid of the musician. But the 
person into whose hands Haspex unfortunately committed the task, 
not content with the occupation of selecting passages from the Samson 
Agonistes, took upon himself to alter and impr ove Mitton: and the 
ruthless, wanton havoe, which he has mame in the text, passes all 
description. Lines and words are wrenched from their context— 
huddled tog e ier without connexion ; and some of Muxton’s brightest 
and noblest thoughts present themselves as a mere chaos of words, 
devoid of sense or grammar. Every glowing epithet, every essentially 
Miltonic phrase, is carefully weeded out, and some puny “paltry word 
substituted. Muro, like his hero, is robbed of all his strength— 


“ turn’d cut ridica lous, despoil’d, 
Shaven and disarm'd.’ 


But in an age when YALDEN, Ticket, and Fenton passed for poets, 
and when Cipper and Tare were thought to have amended SHak- 
sPERE, Mitton, if noticed at all, was not likely to escape “ improve- 
ment.” Nor is the laying out of the drama less objectionable. MuL- 
TON’S $ pe em is a perfect specimen — Greek tragedy. The musical 
Samson is a mass of inconsistencies. The commonest rules of dramatic 
writing are violated, and the action is so jumbled together that it is 
sometimes impossible to tell where the scene lies. It is time, therefore, 
that the impudent falsehood which appears on the titlepage of this ora- 
and that the memory of our great poet and 
shonoured by ascribing to him the sort of 
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torio should be exposed, 
patriot should cease to be ¢ 
trash of which this is as 

















* Then free from sorrow, free from thrall, 
All blithe aud gay 
We hog ty a play, 
And celebrate this festival.’ 
Ought Samson, then, to be laid on the shelf, and the glorious music 





with which it aboun a to be neglected or served up piecemeal? We 
venture to think that neither of these alterations needs to be adopted. 
The work is of too high a character to be lost without an effort; and 
we believe it possible to unite the names and labours of Mriton and 
Hanvev well and worthily. In fact, wherever this union takes place 
in the oratorio, it is generally that of accordant minds. There 
is as much difference between the music of the song we have just 
quoted and that of ‘* otal eclipse,” as between the words of the two 
songs. When associated with Mitrox, Hanpet is sublime; when 
linked to his ere he is vulgar. This is the natural, the 
necessary consequeh 

Of the pestormance we have little to say. Mr, Prarsau essayed 
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the part of Samsen; but it is one to which he is altogether unequal. 
It is one of the musical defects of the oratorio that the principal treble 
has nota single great song; for we cannot regard “Let the bright 
seraphim” as worthy to be so esteemed, and there is no other of any 
mark or pretence. The choruses formed the sole attractive portion 
of the piece; and among them, the chorus from CaRissIMI (judi- 
ciously, as we think, borrowed by HanpeEL) shone with no secondary 
splendour. 


PARLIAMENTARY ABOLITION OF THE 

CATHEDRAL SERVICE. 
Some time has now elapsed since we drew the public attention to the 
state of our Cathedral Choirs—the enrichment of Deans and Chapters 
at their expense, the miserable decay into which they had fallen, 
and the final blow which had been levelled at their existence by the 
late act of Parliament, framed by the Bishop of Lonpon, and sanctioned 
by our legislators, noble and plebeian, We exposed a history of fraud, 
violence, and spoliation, which, probably, the records of no civil cor- 
poration can parallel, attaching to the dignified (!) clergy of the 
Church of England. Rampant, noisy, and bullying, as the champions 
of that Church now are, it might have been expected that such a charge 
would have aroused one of them to attempt its defence. We dealt inno 
vague and general declamation, but confined ourselves to plain facts, 
almost without note or comment. These remain unimpeached and 
uncontradicted. 

._ The universal silence of our contemporaries, daily, weekly, or 
monthly, is, primarily, to be ascribed to their inability to arraign the 
accuracy of cur statements, and their natural reluctance to enter upon 
a controversy from which disgrace only could result. No body of men, 





having abundant means of defence through the press, would submit in | 


silence to definite charges of fraud and peculation—of the violation of 
public duties, to the disregard of oaths—if defence were possible. But, 
as far as we know, we have neither helpers nor opponents in this con- 
troversy. Our Whig contemporaries are dumb, for Lords MeLbourne 
and Joun RussELL are sponsors or wet-nurses to the Bishop of Lon- 
pon’s bantling. Mute are also the Tory oracles, in deference to his 
Lordship’s will. Peachum and Lockit have found it expedient to shake 
hands. 

Let it not be hence inferred that the subject has excited no interest. 
We have the best means of knowing that the reverse is the truth. The 
public are in possession of facts of which proper use will be made in 
due time; and though the silence of the English press is universal, we 
are glad to see that the subject has engaged the attention of the most 
widely-circulated journal in Europe, the Allgemeine Zeitung. In the 
number of the 13th September, the article which appeared in the Spec- 
tator was translated, with a commentary, of which the following is a 
portion. 

“ Thus it seems that the Bishop of London is not content with the havoc 
which he made with schylus, but he must now turn round upon Purcell, the 

eat English composer for the Church, and lay his barbarian hands upon him. 

hen Purcell was the organist of Westminster Abbey, English church music 
is said to have attained its highest rank. From the middle of the last century 
it declined ; and the glees and canons of that country are all that remains of 
the English school of vocal harmony. It is almost a tabula rasu; and the 
destruction which the Bishop of London bas effected may accomplish final 
od He has made a void which the English will now endeavour to fill up; 
or if musical taste is really making any progress in Britain, it must necessarily 
reach and include church music—the highest elevation of the art—its starting- 
oint, and also its point of culmination. The church music of England has 
long had only a nominal existence, and this sham life the Bishop has terminated. 
If there is any appetite for the art in that country, this void—now become 
real—must be filled up. That he has drawn upon himself the merited indig- 
nation of the musical public, is apparent from a recent article in the Spectator, 
where a worthy castigation has been inflicted upon him; and the Chapters 
are also enraged at his attack upon their patronage and property. As long as 
these clerical incorporations were left in quiet possession of their spoil, they 
were silent ; but a higher Church power has now laid its hand upon them. 
A spirit of bitter enmity has thus been engendered; and if the Chapters wish 
to regain their former position and power, they must make common cause with 
the public, and return to an honest administration of their trusts. The Bishops, 
too, will do well to reflect, that to stir up an inquiry into the administration of 
Church property, is to set, for them, a dangerous precedent. Are they prepared 
to stand such an investigation when applied to themselves? We apprehend 
not. The charge of large revenues producing little advantage to any but their 
possessors—of holding unwieldy sinecures, and having proved faithless and un- 
profitable stewards—we conjecture, applies equally to Sidiegs as to Deans and 
Chapters. But, arrayed as the High Church party in England is, against 
education, and opposed to the spread of knowledge, while its Prelates openly 
deny the right of private judgment, it upsets the very foundations of Pro- 
testantism, and at present stands in an equivocal and dangerous position.” 

The achievements of the Bishop of Lonpon are here described with 
too much accuracy; but the speculations on their probable result are 
very questionable. Indeed, they are based upon an “if.” Had musi- 
cal knowledge and consequent taste existed to any extent in England, 
the debasement of the Cathedral service never would have been suffered. 
We have been despoiled of a treasure from mere ignorance of its value, 
and have tamely allowed a miserable counterfeit to be substituted in its 
place. Still we retained a legal claim to the original. That claim 
is now taken away by form of law, and the statutes of every Cathedral 
are destroyed by a clause in an act of Parliament. The force and value 
of the precedént, as against Bishops and Episcopal institutions in gene- 
ral, does not escape the observation of our German contemporary, 
neither will it be forgotten by those whom it more nearly concerns, 





MUSICAL ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Hereford, 25th October 1840. 
Sir—In your article on the Musical Antiquarian Society, in last Spectator, 
you do not tell your country cousins in which way they may become members 
of it: such information would, doubtless, be generally acceptable. B. 
[In reply to this inquiry, we beg to state that subscribers’ names are re- 
ceived by Mr. Cuarre cy, No. 50, New Bond Street. The annual subscription 
of one pound will be due on the Ist November. We have addressed a copy of 
the Prospectus to the Organist of Hereford Cathedral.—Ep. } 
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MONTGOMERY'S COTTON-MANUFACTURE OF AMERICA 
AND GREAT BRITAIN. 

Mr. MontGomery was trained to the cotton-manufacture in Scot- 
land, and left that country in 1836 for the United States. Here 
he became superintendent of the York Factories at Saco, in 
Maine; and he also appears to have travelled through the 
American manufacturing districts to inspect the economy of the 
factories, as well as to have consulted the persons best informed 
upon the practical details of the manufacture. In compliance 
with the wishes of his Scottish friends, he has published the result 
of his experience of the cotton-manufacture in America, and con- 
trasted it with his knowledge of that in Great Britain, so as to 
present to the practical man of both countries a complete idea of 
the methods of manufacture adopted in each, and of the processes 
; in which one excels the other. He also states some facts and 
| enters into some speculations as regards the future; inferring that 
Great Britain runs a very considerable risk of being successfully 
competed with in all foreign markets by her American rivals. 

The Practical Detail of the Cotton-Manufacture of the United 
Siates of America is a very valuable and meritorious publication ; 
real in its character, sufficient in its information, conveying that 
information clearly and concisely, and incidentally furnishing many 
glimpses of daily life amongst the artisans or “helps” of America. 
As Mr. Montgomery, however, is addressing himself to cotton- 
spinners, and deals much in technicalities, he is not to be {ol- 
lowed at all without the diagrams which illustrate his text, and 
rarely to be fully comprehended without some knowledge of the 
cotton-manufacture. We shall therefore endeavour to possess the 
reader with his more general views and striking facts, referring 
those persons who may be practically interested in the subject to 
the volume itself. 

Until the cotton is finally woven into cloth it undergoes four 
processes in the mills. (1.) It must be cleaned from sceds 
and dirt, and the tufts of the cotton-wool opened out. (2.) 
The filaments which, after cleaning, are doubled up or tangled, 
must be drawn out lengthwise or parallel with one another. (3.) 
The cotton, which in this state is very tender, must receive a slight 
twist to prepare it for (4.) being spun into yarn or thread; after 
which, it is ready for weaving. Each of these operations, how- 
ever, is effected by two or more processes. The cotton, for ex- 
ample, after being cleansed from seeds and the grosser particles of 
dirt in the willow, is, in England, completely purified by beating, 
scutching, and blowing; one machine generally combining the 
three processes. Again, in straightening the filaments of wool, 
the first operation is carding; but this must be followed by a 
drawing and doubling ‘process, in order to render them perfectly 
parallel, and to give them sufficient strength to bear twisting. 

In all these earlier processes, Mr. Monrcomery considers the 
Americans decidedly inferior to the British: they neither clean, 
nor card, nor draw their cotton well, or at least so well as we do. 
They are also inferior in spinning, though not to the same extent 
as they are in carding. But in those departments which relate to 
weaving by power, “the Americans,” he says, “ have in every respect 
equalled, and in some things surpassed, any thing I have yet seen 
either in Glasgow or Manchester. I refer to common power- 
loom-weaving. In fancy-weaving, either by power or hand, this 
country, so far as I am informed, has not yet made a beginning.” 
All this relates to skill, but the Americans have also certain 
natural facilities which tend to give them an advantage over 
the British manufacturer: their power is water, which costs no- 
thing for its working—ours is steam, which requires fuel; their 
raw material being grown in the country, is procured at 4 
cheaper rate than ours—which has to be conveyed across the 
Atlantic, subject to a heavier freight, a greater succession 
of profits, and a fiscal charge. If the amount of business done 
by one American factory would permit the employment of @ 
travelling-agent in the South, or if, as is sometimes done, several 
parties unite together to employ one, the cotton may be pro- 
cured at little more than 1 per cent. on the first cost, exclusive of 
transport: when, however, the usual mode is followed, of purchas- 
ing through a cotton-broker, the total advance on the planter’s 
price is from 10 to 12 per cent.; and Mr. Montgomery rates this 
advantage at about 17 per cent. on the cost of the cotton in 
favour of America. Hence, in all articles where the value of raw 
material exceeds that of the workmanship, the American goods are 
driving the British out of the market, not merely in the United 
States but in other foreign countries. 

And this process Mr. Montcomery infers will go on. Indepen- 
dent of the natural advantages already mentioned, of water-power 
not nearly occupied, and of an indigenous raw material, he argues 
that economical management has reached its limits in the British 
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factories, and that very little if any further saving can be effected 
in this direction: the only hope of the British manufacturer is 
improvement in machinery,—which, independent of its uncertainty, 
can be only a temporary resource when made. In America, on the 
contrary, there is great room for immediate and extensive savings 
in the processes and the management. Any one, entirely ignorant 
of the manufacture, who should take the trouble to compare Dr. 
Ure’s description of the British machines with Mr. Montaomery’s 
account of those used in America, would at once recognize the 
superiority of ours in the finish with which they must effect their 
operations, and their provisions against waste. Compared with 
the British, the generality of the American machinery (for there are 
said to be exceptions) appears of a primitive kind. Waste or loss 
of the raw material takes place to a greater extent than in Eng- 
land: advantageous changes might be made in the superintendence, 
as well as in the working departments; whilst more judgment, exer- 
cised in certain processes, would produce a better article than at 
present. 

If these changes were effected—and neither moral nor physical 
reasons exist to prevent them—the cotton-manufacturers of 
Great Britain must submit to a reduction both of wages and 
profits, or be deprived of a still greater part of their foreign 
trade; which, probably, after a time no reduction would retain. 
Without some change for the better, it is possible that such 
a result will eventually take place. There are economical cir- 
cumstances, however, connected with America, that will in all 
likelihood retard this distressful consummation,—the scarcity of 
capital, or what comes to the same thing, the many channels for its 
investment; the high rate of profits; the demand for labour, with 
a consequent want of control over the labourer, and some natural 
drawbacks, having each a tendency to ‘check the advance of Ame- 
rica. It appears that all or nearly ail the American cotton- factories 
are carried on by joint-stock companies, no individual having suffi- 
cient means or inclination to risk them in an undertaking of this 
kind. The deficient character of superintendence by agency is pro- 
verbial ; not merely in attentive vigilance, but in the want of power 
to make those necessary changes which competition forces the British 
manufacturer to effect immediately. ‘To these considerations 
we refer not only the inferiority of American machinery, but its ap- 





parent variety; different factories using different kinds, from very 


primitive descriptions up (ina few cases) to some of the most im- 
proved British inventions. It would seem, too, that machines once 
erected remain there till they are worn out, instead of being got 
rid of, as with us, for the last novelty; whilst, by some peculiarity 
of custom, they are frequently made unchangeable in their nature, 
so as not to admit the application of a new improvement. 

We do not perceive that there is any difficulty in procuring hands 
in America, but there seems no means of retaining them: the 
workmen are generally paid by the day, as, “ owing to the frequent 
changes amongst the hands in this country, it is difficult to esta- 
blish a system of piece-work in some departments, which can be 
done with the greatest convenience in Great Britain.” Of the 
females, Mr. Montaomery writes— 

“ The great majority of girls employed in the American factories are farmers’ 
daughters, who come into the factory for, perhaps, a year or two, and frequently 
for but a few months, until they make a little money to purchase clothes, &c., 
and then go home. 
always great numbers of inexperienced hands in every factory; and as the 
drawing process requires the utmost care and attention to make correct work 
as well as to prevent waste, it is necessary to have the most expert and expe- 
rienced hands attending the drawing-frames; but this cannot always be ob- 
tained in this country, as in Great Britain: hence it is more necessary to have 
some contrivance connected with the machinery here, which will, to a certain 
extent at least, prevent the work from being injured by inexperience on the 
part of attendants. All the drawing-frames, therefore, which I have seen in 
this country, are mounted with a self-acting stop-motion ; so that when an 
end (sliver) breaks or runs out, that head with which it is connected instantly 
stops.” 

Tn a manufacture where every process is performed by machinery, 
this frequent change, and the constant irruption of raw hands, will 
not have such bad effects as in manual operations ; but the custom 
must prevent the acquisition of that easy and almost unconscious 
dexterity necessary to excellence in nice processes; and such 
seems to be the case in American cotton-factories. We have 
seen in the above extract, it gives rise to a particular check in a 
machine: it is probable that the more primitive state of the 
machines may be partly attributable to this cause. In one depart- 
ment it doubles the cost of the labour. 

“ The drawing-frames in this country,” says Mr. Monrcomery, “ having 
three single heads, require two girls to attend them; whilst one in Great Bri- 
tain, with six heads, and driven at the same speed, requires no more. Thus a 
drawing-frame in the latter country, being double the size, produces double the 
work with the same number of hands.” 


In consequence of this continual changing, there are } 





The economical circumstances of America, which practically | 
forbid the application of immense capitals to undertakings by a | 
few persons, limit each factory to the production of one kind | 


of goods. This, of course, prevents the use of the material to the 
best advantage, and compels a greater waste, than where every dif- 
ferent sort of cotton can be applied to the purpose for which it is 
best adapted. ‘The water-power, upon which Mr. MonrGomery 
relies so much, also induces an expense, though comparatively a 
trivial one: the external wheels, &c. are enclosed in a house, to 
prevent them from being frozen up; such, however, is the severity 
of the American winter, that the works are usually stopped 
for a time, from the water itself being frozen. From this cir- 
cumstance, and perhaps advantages of situation, a few factories 
have begun to try steam-power. It must also be observed, that as 
population and competition increase, water-power will have to be 
paid for dearly, (it being, in fact, paid for now in the original pur- 





chase.) The rent of water-mills in England is generally such, we 
believe, as to compel the tenant to work night and day and Sundays, 
in order to remunerate himself; as he cannot afford to let any 
part of his power lie idle. : 

There are other important elements of cost which we trust will 
prevent the rapid destruction of our principal article of foreign 
trade. The erection of factories, the purchase of machinery, and 
the wages of labour, are all much higher than in Great Britain. 
Mr. Montcomery prints a variety of elaborate tables upon these 
points; which have been revised, he says, by many competent per- 
sons, and of whose accuracy he therefore feels assured. The re- 
sults are as follows— 

In Great Britain. 
The cost of a cotton-factory (supposed to con- £ 

tain 128 power-looms and all the subor- 

dinate machinery) with water-wheels or 

steam-engine respectively, is ..........ceceee0e 
Machinery for the “ preparation department ” 


In America. 
£ 





—that 1s, for cleaning, carding, and roving... 4,512 
Machinery for the spinning department 4,907 
Dressing and weaving department .............. 3,045 

; sey 21,630 
Deduct cost in Britain ....ccc.ccc05 9,052 





Greater cost of the establishment of a cotton-factory in 
America........ sdidamavids <eandaddsgumdagd gadcuuecoudasuah cau idadec £12,578 

This difference is considerable, but is not solely to be mea- 
sured by the mere amounts. The relative scarcity of capital 
should be borne in mind; when it may probably be concluded, that 
the larger sum necessary to erect a cotton-mill in the States, could 
be raised more readily in Britain than the smaller sum in America. 
: In the rate of wages there is also, unfortunately, a difference in 
favour of this country; though part of it, no doubt, arises from 
superior skill, enabling some work to be performed with fewer 
hands. 


In Britain. In America. 
4 . 
. 2 &.s& 








Wages in preparation department, for d. 4 
cleaning, carding, &c. per fortnight ... 18 4 0 ... 52 3 9 
Wages in spinning department ...... aeaeas 2517 4 ... 4613 4 

Wages in dressing and weaving depart- 
RGUEI Yo cotacnadacscsnaenssivensesneccs< woe §6©69890:10 5>s—“(wws 15D FS 

General charges; as superintendent, book- 
keeper, packer, watchmen, &c. ........+ 2140... BwWH 
£16415 9 £28510 2 


There are further calculations which we need not pursue, as 
they would have little interest for any save practical men, who 
will doubtless consult the volume. ‘The upshot of the whole is, 
that although the Americans work longer hours, and drive their 
machinery at a greater speed, the Briton, from the lesser cost of 
buildings and the lower rate of wages, can manufacture cotton 
cheaper than the American by 19 per cent.; but the lower rate at 
which the American purchases his material, gives him a final ad- 
vantage over us of 3 percent. This, of course, refers to the par- 
ticular kind of cotton goods selected for comparison; in which the 
ratios of yalue are 


In Greut Britain. In America. 





Cost of raw material per yard ............... 2°77 2-772 

Charges of shipment, duty, &c.274 percent. *762 .. 305 
3534 3°077 

Charges of manufacturing ........s0000000+ 1600 ....... Gadasuayeaas Se 
5134d. 4:977d. 


Deduct cost of American cotton per yard 4977 


Advantage in favour of America per 
GURU sv scene ceusades-atunaategd manccvsesuedreds 157d. 

Without vouching for the accuracy of these calculations, and 
granting that a heavy and cheap article is selected for the 
above comparison, an approach to equality is startling enough ; 
for all the elements which now tell in our favour, must, from the 
nature of things, gradually turn against us. We find that the late 
monetary and commercial embarrassments in America have caused 
a reduction of wages ; and emigration from Great Britain must have 
a similar tendency—or, what in this point of view is just the same, 
procure a superior workman at lesscost. As population increases, 
and the valley of the Mississippi becomes more densely populated, 
the outflow both of people and money are likely to diminish 
in the old provinces on the Atlantic, and both capital and 
labour to be turned more and more to the cotton-manufacture. 
Besides which, though improvements in the superintendence 
and working of the American factories cannot be made so 
rapidly as Mr. Monrcomery thinks, they will be made, and 
that daily; whilst every new step must act injuriously on the 
British manufacturer. It is also said that the Southern States are 
beginning to manufacture cotton, and that the Negroes work ex- 
ceedingly well in the factories. Mr. Montecomery alfows that his 
information respecting the Southern cotton-manufacture is in- 
complete; and states that many entertain doubts as to whether 
that manufacture can ever succeed, from the nature of the climate, 
and the Northern provinces being already in possession of the field. 
Our doubts would rather point to the capacity and inclination of 
the slaves. 

To those persons in the maturity or autumn of life, who, for our 
sins, are at the head of the two great parties in this country, the 
prospect of a decay, or even of a partial decay in our greatest ma- 
nufacture, may be a matter of indifference. _‘‘ It will last our time,” 
is the comfort of the Sybarite and the trickster. To those who 
consider a few years nothing in the life of a nation, and who 
reflect upon the sufferings of many myriads deprived of employ- 
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ment—of the slow ruin of capitalists—the derangement of our 
foreign trade—the consequent inconvenience to the community, 
deprived of their customary comforts, or stinted in their use—and 
the danger to be apprehended from starving multitudes driven to 
despair—the prospect is gloomy enough. The future, indeed, may 
bring with it some counteracting circumstances which cannot now 
be foreseen; but of the two only remedies that suggest themselves, 
the repeal of the taxes on materials of manufacture, practically 
speaking, cannot, and the abolition of the Corn laws will not be 
granted. The inferiority of the British to the American manufac- 
turer is calculated at 3 per cent.; the duty on cotton is estimated 
at 4} per cent., which, if repealed, would turn the scale in our 
favour. But the duty on cotton is only one of many taxes fall- 
‘ing on the manufacturer: the bricks and timber of which his 
factory is built, and the materials of which his machinery are 
construcied, pay heavy duties, as does almost every article he 
uses in his manufacture. The repeal of these taxes might 
have been cffected by the surplus income without the thorough 
revision of our financial system we formerly suggested.* With 
our present revenue, aud our present prospects of wars, these 
repeals arc now out of the question. ‘Talking of wars, by the by— 
the freight and insurance is estimated to add 123 per cent. to the 
cost of the cotton. Shoulda war come, with its consequent increase 
of these items, let the cotton-manufacturers of Scotland and of the 
North of England ask themselves what will become of their trade. 

The effects of a free trade in corn upon the cotton-manufacture 
would only, of course, be indirect; showing itself as much in 
checking rivalry upon the Continent, (for we also have rivals there,) 
and establishing a connexion with Europe, which would secure 
us the monopoly of the market till we were fairly undersold; 
whilst it would add all the expenses of a voyage across the 
Atlantic to the goods of our American competitors. But the 
Corn-laws is a subject upon which the ¢alk is exhausted, and the 
gentlemen manufacturers lack the spirit for action. 

Having drawn so largely upon the substance of this volume for 
its statistics, we will allow our author to speak for himself in those 
incidental pictures of American life and business-usage we have 
already alluded to. 

FIRE AND WATER: INTERNAL ECONOMY OF AMERICAN MILLS. 

It is said that cotton-mills in this country are very liable to take fire; for 
which I cannot assign any particular cause, at least for such as are heated by 
steam ; those heated with hot air may be more liable to such accidents, espe- 
cially when wood is used for fuel. Some of the mills lately built at Lowell 
‘have iron shutters outside the windows, to prevent the communication of fire 
from one mill to another; and each mill has expensive apparatus fitted up for 
extinguishing fires—such as forcing-pumps for raising water to a cistern at the 
top of the mill, from which pipes descend into every apartment; and these not 
only serve to deluge the mill in cas: of fire, but also to supply each room with 
water fur washing, as every apartment has its water-trough, or what is deno- 
minated a sink, for the workers to wash their hands and face in,—a most 
healthy as well as cleanly operation, which is punctually attended to before 
every meal, soap being supplied for this purpose by the proprictors. Besides 
these forcing-pumps and water-pipes inside, a considerable number of the large 
mills have platforms outside, with ladders extending right over the top of the 
building ; and in general each factory (particularly in the Eastern district) is 
furnished with what is called a watch-clock, for the purpose of keeping the 
night wat¢hman always on the alert. These clocks resemble a common time- 

iece with a circular dial made to revolve; and surrounding the dial, about 
Palf an inch from the circumference, there are a number of small pins, which 
the watchman is required to shift: but the clock is so constructed, that one 
pin only can be shifted at certain intervals of time—as, for example, at the 
end of every half hour. ‘The clock also contains a certain number of springs, 
each one of which must be lifted before one pin can be shifted; but as the 
clock is all enclosed except the dial, there are wires connected with these 
springs and with each room in the mill; these wires are also all enclosed, ex- 
cept at their extremities in the different apartments; therefore, in order to 
shift one pin, the watchman requires to go into every room in the mill for the 
purpose of pulling each wire separately ; und this he must do at the end of 
every half hour, for if the pins are not shifted at the proper time they can- 
not be shifted at all: and the superintendent of the works carefully examines 
these clocks every day, to ascertain whether all the pins have been shifted; by 
which means he can at once know when the watchman neglects his duty. 
Some clocks are so constructed that one wire only can be drawn at the end of 
every five or six minutes, so that when the watchman draws the wire in one 
room he must wait some time before he can draw the next; by which means 
he is kept moving about all the time. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that, in general, no such provision is made in the 
cotton-factories of Great Britain for the prevention of fire. Except in a few 
instances, there are in that country neither forcing-pumps and water-pipes in- 
side, nor platforms or ladders outside the mills. Indeed, there are a number of 
mills in country-places in Scotland that have no night watchman either in 
winter or summer. 

USE OF WASTE: COMFORTERS. 

The manufacturers of this country generally use up a considerable portion 
of the inferior waste into what is called batting,—that is, after being spread 
intoacard-lap in the usual way, it is put through a breaker-card, which is 
mounted with a lap-drum; and when the carded lap has acquired a proper 
thickness, it is broken off from the drum, and rolled up in paper for the pur- 

e of being sold to country-people, or others who may want it, to be after- 
wards sewed between two plies of cotton cloth, and used instead of blankets. 
These are then called comforters, and are extensively used in this country both 
- rich and poor. One good one is certainly superior to a pair of Scotch 
blankets; and when neatly covered with printed calico, quilted, and bound 
round the edges, they appear extremely neat and cleanly upon a bed. It is 
somewhat surprising that these comforters are not (at least so far as known to 


the double draught in the single roller-beam, there is another, which I have no 
doubt operates in some measure to produce the same effects—that is, the quan- 
tity of electricity generated in the carding-rooms. It was formerly stated 
that the spinning-frames were generally driven from the carding-room, by 
means of belts passing up through the floor: this, of course, causes a great 
number of carrying-belts in the card-room ; and these belts produce a great 
deal of electricity, more so than any thing of the kind 1 have ever witnessed in 
any factory in Great Britain. At certain times, the loose fibres lying on any 
part of the machinery under these belts will all be standing up on one end, 
pointing to the belts ; and a small tuft of cotton beld by the hand, within two 
feet of the belts, will, as soon as let go, fly straight up, until it strike the belt, 
and then fall down tothe floor. Ifa piece of poiuted steel is held up to these 
belts, a current of sparks will instantly issue from its point towards the belt, 
accompanied by a snapping noise ; and at times the same effect will take place 
by holding the fingers close to the belt, whilst a certain twitching is expe- 
rienced, being a succession of slight shocks. 
WATER AND STEAM TOWER. 

Driving machinery at a high speed does not always mect with the most 
favourable regard of practical men in Great Britain, because in that country, 
where power costs so much, whatever tends to exhaust that power is a matter 
of some consideration ; but in this country, where water-power is so exten- 
sively employed, it is of much less consequence. Besides, the expense of 
labour being much greater in this country than in Great Britain, the American 
manufacturers can only compete successfully with the British by producing a 
greater quantity of goods in a given time: hence any machine that admits of 
being driven at a higher speed, even though is should exhaust the power, if it 
does not injure the work, will meet with a more favourable reception in this 
country than in Great Britain. 

COST OF LIVING. 

I can speak from experience on this subject, and have no hesitation in assert- 
ing, that the price of living is higher in this country than in Britain: I know 
of nothing that is cheaper here but spirits, tea, and tobacco. I have no doubt 
but in the interior of the country, potatoes, Indian cora, butter-milk, poultry, 
&e. may be much cheaper; but in all the cities and manufacturing places 
they are much higher. It will be supposed that flour must be considerably 
cheaper here than in Great Britain; but it is not always so, as during these 
few years past there has been a va:t quantity of wheat imported from Great 
Britain and the Continent of Europe. 

House-rents are higher here than in Scotland, and fuel is at least triple the 
om of what it is in Glasgow. All kinds of clothing are higher, and particu- 
arly the making of clothes. Te price of making a coat in Boston is from 
eight to twelve dollars; as much as would purchase one complete in Glasgow. 

A HINT TO DYERS. 

The goods manufactured at these works are drillings, jeans, and a varicty of 
striped and coloured goods; the latter are dyed partly in the wool and partly 
in the yarn. This method of dying in the wool or the cotton is the simplest 
and cheapest mode of colouring goods; and I am not aware that it has ever 
been tried in Great Britain. By mixing together two or three diiferent co- 
lours of cotton, they become perfectly incorporated; and this combination of 
colours produces a shade which no dyer can give to yarn: a variety of supe- 
rior grounds for striped cloths are obtained in this way, which could not be ob- 
tained when the whole has been dyed in the yarn. 

Sesides the practical account of the present state of the cotton- 
trade in America, there is a short history of its rise and progress. 
This section of the book contains some statistics, and a variety of 
curious particulars; but is upon the whole inferior to the first part 
of the volume. It is a compilation, and not a very skilful one. 
Mr. Monreomery has the power of clearly expressing his original 
knowledge, but wants the art to dress up the knowledge of othe 
people. 

JOSEPH JOUN GURNEY’S WINTER IN THE 
WEST INDIES. 

Tue avowed object of Friend Gurney’s visit to the West Indies, 
as of a previous tour through the United States, was to preach 
the gospel after the fashicn of the people called Quakers. An- 
other of his motives, we opine, was to survey Slavery in America, 
and Emancipation in the West Indian Islands. Perhaps a third 
purpose, though hidden from his own mind, was to enjoy himself 
by observing strange men and modes of life, and by gazing upon 
the glories of nature in the New World. For Josreu Joun is 
not a Quaker of drab alone, but possesses a mind, resembling the 
coat of his namesake the beloved of Jacob, in being of many co- 
lours. He drinks in the ever-changing beautics of sea and sky, as 
developed during a voyage, in calm, breezy sunshine, or storm; he 
luxuriates in the romantic mountains or teeming vegetation of the 
Tropics; he gazes with delight on the strange forms and brilliant 
colours of the fish, without concealing his liking for their more 
useful quality; and he waxes eloquent upon the foliage and flow- 
ers of the Western Ind, not forgetting its tempting fruitage, and 
actually indulging in its “forbidden fruit.” All these things, 
and the workings of Emancipation as he saw it, or as it was de- 
scribed to him, together with a picture of the society of the West 
Indies so far as he could observe it in a rapid visit, he narrates with 
simplicity, breadth, and spirit, mingled with a fresh and delightful 
playfulness. Nay, so much is he excited by his jaunt, that ever 
and anon he breaks out into snatches of song; the scene before 
him furnishing at once his inspiration and his theme. ‘The images 
of these verses are natural, and the topics drawn from the occa- 
sion; the lines rhyme and scan; and they are all animated by an 
amiable benevolence ; but, considered as poetry in a critical sense, 
they have more of the flesh than the spirit. 

When at Washington, Jospru Gurney and his friends mingled 
with the magnates of the land, and freely discussed the subjects of 





the writer) used in Great Britain ; as poor people might thus have good warm 
bed-clothing much cheaper than woollen blankets. 
ELECTRICITY IN AMERICA. 

I have never known the drawing-frames in Great Britain cause so much 
trouble as those with which 1 am acquainted in this country, in consequence 
of the slivers adhering to the upper front-rollers. If the same evil is general in 
all the factories, (and I know it is inagreat many,) I am not surprised that the 
manufacturers of this country have not as yet attained to great perfection in 
the quality of the goods manufactured. Besides the cause above stated, viz. 


* “ Anatomy of Taxation,” Spectator, No. 154; 11th June 1831. 
“ The Spectator’s Key to Political Knowledge, No. 11I.—‘axation.” (1833.) 
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Emancipation and Slavery. Amongst others to whom he was in- 
troduced was the celebrated Henry Cray; and, by the American 
orator'a own permission, Josepu Gurney addresses to him in 
“Familiar Letters” a description of “A Winter in the West 
Indies ;” the object being to operate upon the mind of the Ameri- 
can public in favour of Abolition by the picture drawn of its 
success in our Colonies. 

Without imputing any motives to Friend Gurney, or even sus- 
pecting him of a lawyer-like desire to make out a case, we must 
observe, that the Americans cannot but perceive that the different 
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islands he visited were so circumstanced as to throw the best light 
upon the working of Abolition, if his visits were not so planned. 
Excepting Jamaica, and perhaps Dominica, no evidence of any 
kind was required to show that Emancipation did not stop 
labour in Tortola, Saint Christopher's, and Antigua—little islands, 
well peopled, where all the best land is occupied, and where 


liberty only gave the Negroes the liberty of working or starv- | 


ing, unless they emigrated, which many have done. Why did 
our Friend not extend his tour to the noble island of Trinidad, 
and the still nobler colony of Demerara? What is the use of 
telling us that the exports of sugar from Antigua (which felt 
so sure of her Negroes that she emancipated them at once on 
the passing of the Compensation) have nearly doubled since 
1839, when one year's diminution in the valuc of sugar raised in 
British Guiana amounts to 665,748/., and the total decreast on 
sugar, coffee, rum, molasses, and cotton, to 1,150,000/.? Jamaica, 
no doubt, is a magnificent island ; and here our author cannot deny 
that the produce has fallen short: but he attributes this not to 
Abolition, but to the misconduct of the planters; and he holds that 
production will reach or exceed its former state, if matters are ma- 
naged wisely, and the protective duties on sugar, &c. not repealed. 
But, in the words of our homely proverb, “the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating”: and, in despite of literature and eloquence, plain 
people will measure Emancipation by the prices of produce, and 
think it a failure till they reach their former state. 

Besides the doubt thrown upon our author’s Abolition pictures, 
arising from the limited extent of his tour, the character of the man 
and of his journey must be borne in mind. His first asso- 
ciates would of necessity be persons of his own shade of opi- 
nions; who would naturally represent things in the brightest 
colours, and not own that the predictions and labours of their 
lives had ended in disappointment. At the smaller islands, his 
stay was too limited for thorough inquiries, or in fact to enable 
him to see more than he was shown; and though he made a 
longer sojourn in Jamaica, his interior tour only occupied fifteen days. 
Except little trips for pleasure, his excursions seems to have been 
directed by the religious meetings he could hold: and it is highly 
probable, that if this class of Negroes are not the most industrious, 
their teachers have sufficient influence over them to induce them 
to put on an imposing outward appearance when cne of the great 
“massas” of Abolition comes to view and report upon their be- 
haviour. 

These are all circumstances of suspicion, for which every unpre- 
judiced reader should make allowance. lLiaving noticed them, 
we may say that the statements of Friend Gurney are the most 
favourable that we have yet seen as to the working of Emancipa- 
tion ; because they are more specific, and more sensible, and wear 
a much greater air of fairness and candour, than the exaggerations 
of Abolition fanatics or adventurers. He describes the advance in 
morality and education as considerable,—schoois and churches full, 
prisons nearly empty, and marriages increasing, not only amongst 
the Black but even the White population, who are shamed into 
regular conduct. ‘That the produce on many estates in Jamaica is 
reduced, he does not attempt to deny; but he says the real profi 
of the estate is greater. Under the old system, the dead-weight of 
the slaves—of the old, the young, the sick, or the shammers of 
sickness, who did no work, but had to be maintained—cannot be 
estimated at less than two-thirds of the whole number of the gang. 
From this dead-weight the planter is now relieved: he only pays 
for the work which is actually performed, and gets an income 
besides, in the shape of rent, for his huts and provision-grounds. 
(But we must bear in mind that sometimes the Negroes will leave 
work half done—will sow, for example, but not reap.) Emanci- 
pation has also developed new labour; old men, who were put aside 
as superannuated, executing some kind of work, under the stimulus 
of wages. But the best proof of all, he says, is the rise in the value 
of property. One estate, which was sold in the times of fear and 
depression at 1,500/., is now estimated at 10,0002. (But the price 
is a fact—the estimate an opinion, and, according to his own show- 
ing, a loose off-hand one.) Properties abandoned are now in the 
course of cultivation ; and some plantations, formerly cultivated by 
absentee owners at little profit, if not at a loss, are now let at a 
good income. 

The partial evil working of Abolition in Jamaica, our author 
attributes to attempts on the part of the planters to mix up 
rents and wages, or rather to make house and land a means of 
exacting labour. Wherever the planter fixes a fair rent on his 
houses and provision-grounds, and pays fair money-wages in 
return for his labour, there every thing goes on smoothly. But 
where he stipulates for so much labour as a set-off against oecu- 
pation, there will be found disputes and complaints. It appears, 
however, from an incidental statement of his own, that the 
Negro is uncertain and childlike—diverted from his task by 
any thing that attracts him. We also suspect, that on some 
plantations there is a want of money, and that it is more con- 
venient to deduct the wages than to pay them. 
absenteeism is an old mischief, which Emancipation will probably 
cure ; inducing proprietors resident in Britain to let their estates, 
instead of attempting to cultivate them by deputy. We may also 
observe, that our author presses every thing into the service of 
Negro freedom; whereas it is obvious, in several cases, that com- 
Pensation-money has had no small share in the “ prosperity.” 

Having made such observations as seem called for on A Winter in 
the West Indies, we proceed to give some samples from the work 
itself. 4 QUAKER'S ENTRANCE INTO THE TROPICS. 

As we found our way into the Tropics, we observed that the atmosphere 
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became clearer and clearer; no mists were perceptible, the sun seldom 
obscured, and the appearance of the sky and stars at night peculiarly 
bright and clear. The moon, in these latitudes, often assumes an almost 
vertical position; and many of the stara which belong to the Southern hemi- 
sphere are visible. Before daylight one morning, the Captain called me upon 
deck to look at the Southern Cross; which is certainly a constellation of rare 
beauty. One of the five stars which form the cross, however, is of inferior mag- 
nitude, and not in the true position ; which somewhat mars the image. Wher 
I turiied towards the East, [ enjoyed a still finer spectacle. The horn of an 
almost expiring moon, Venus, and Mars, were in all their splendour; and the 
profusion of azure, lilac, ultramarine, pea-green, orange, and crimson, which 
mantled the sky about half an hour before sunrise, I never before saw equalled. 
A FIRST LANDING IN THE WESTERN IND. 

The charms of a tropical country, when novel, are calculated to make a de- 
lightful impression on the mind; and as we roamed along the lanes and cane- 
fields of Santa Cruz during the first few days after our arrival, we could easily 
conceive the pleasure enjoyed by Columbus and his followers when the fertility 
and beauty of West Indian scenery first burst upon their view. Many beauti- 
ful productions of nature, however, not indigenous, are now added to the ca- 
talogue of wonders which inflamed the imagination of Columbus. 

Almost every plant we saw as we drove or rode about the country, from the 
largest tree to the small weed, was unknown to us, and formed the subjeet of 
somewhat troublesome inquiry. It was a new world to us, as well as to its 
first discoverer ; aud several days must be passed amidst these scenes before 
one can obtain any thing like a familiar acquaintance with the productions of 
nature. Splendid exotic plants, which would be regarded as rarities even im 
the greenhouses of England and America, are cultivated in the little gar- 
dens of Santa Cruz; and the wild flowers are scarcely less attractive. 
Amongst them we observed large kinds of convolvolus, white and piuk, yellow 
bell-flowers, scarlet creepers, bright blue peas of singular beauty ; and, to crown 
all, the “ Pride of Barbados,” sometimes crimson, sometimes yellow, with 
butterfly petals, long pendant stamina, and acacia-like leaves adorning the 
hedges in great profusion, The trees are for the most part bearers of fruit, 
and many of them are covered with luxuriant foliage. To select a few of the 
most remarkable, I would just mention the plantain and banana, (nearly the 
same in appearance,) with pendant leaves of vast dimension, and a profusion of 
finger-like fruit growing in clusters ; the wild orange tree, covered at the same 
time with fruit and flowers; the lime, which lines the hedges, and is equally 
fragrant, producing in abundance a small kind of lemon; the guava, with pink 
blossoms and pear-like fruit, also frequent in the hedge-rows; the mango, 
heavily laden with foliage, and with fruit in its season ; the mammee, growing 
to a great size, and profusely covered with glazed dark green foliage ; lastly, 
the tamarind, with its light feathery leaves and long pods, which contain the 
fruit used for a preserve, spreading its branches far and wide, like the British 
oak. 





A RARE TEETOTALLER. 

It is a cirenmstance much to be lamented that the distillery is an almost 
unvarying appendage to the boiling-house, and every two hogsheads of sugar 
are accompanied by at least one puncheon of ram. The new rum of the 
West Indies is a tempting but most unhealthy liquor, and has doubtless caused 
an unnumbered multitude of untimely deaths. Our friend Stevenson drinks 
only water, and, with an honest consistency, manufactures no rum. The 
“scummings” of the sugar-liquor, from which (with a mixture of molasses) 
the rum is usually distilled, are on his estate pumped back into the clarifier, and 
converted into sugar as excellent as any that he makes. He is confident 
that this change of system is economical and profitable; and greatly is it to 
be desired that his example may be followed throughout the West Indies. 

FIRST FACTS OF EMANCIPATION. 

One of our first visits was to a school for Black children, under the care of 
Alexander Bott, the pious minister of the parish-church. It was in good 
order; the children answered our questions well. We then proceeded to the 
gaol, in which, if my memory serves me rigbt, we found ouly one prisoner, 
with the gaoler and the judge! Our kind friend Francis Spencer Wigley, 
Chief Justice of the British Virgin Islands, happened to be there, and cheered 
us with the information that crime vastly decreased since the period of 
full emancipation. I looked over the list of commitments to the ga »1, which, 
for the most part, are summary for petty offences, and observed that in the 
last months of 1837 the number committed was 186, and in the last six 
months of 1839 only 75, making a difference of 111 in favour of freedom. 
With regard to heavier offences, the three preceding courts of session (em- 
bracing a period of nine months) were occasions of perfect leisure—not & 
single criminal indictment at any of them. 

NICETY OF NEGROES: ANTIGUA. 

First month, 19th, first day of the week. We had appointed a meeting ata 
country village called Parham. It was a mornicg of violent rain; but about 
{with us in public worship. 
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two hundred Negroes braved the weather, and unite 
It is said that they are less willing to come out to their 


rain, than was the case formeriv. The reason is curious: they now have 
- ° f 


shoes and stockings which they are unwilling to expose to the mud. / 





MARRIAGE, CRIME, AND COMFOKT: ANTIGU 

The Vicar of St. John’s, during the last seven years of slavery, married only 
110 pairs of Negroes. In the single year of freedom, 1839, the number of pairs 
married by him was 185. 

With respect to crime, it has been rapidly di 
years. The numbers committed to the house of ¢ on in 1837, chiefly for 
petty offences, formerly punished on the 850; in 1838 only 244; 
in 1839, 311. The number left in the prison at the close of 1837 was 147; at 
the close of 1839, only 35. 

Nor can it be doubted that the personal comforts of the labou 
in the mean time, vastly increased. ‘The duties on imports i: 
year of slavery) were 13,5761; in 1839 they were 24,650/. 
tion has been occasioned by the importation of dry goods and other articles for 
which a demand, entirely new, has arisen among the labouring population. 
Che quantity of bread and meat used as food by the labourers is surprisingly 
increased. Their wedding-cakes and diuners are extravagant, even to the point, 
at times, of drinking champagne! 

MONEY IN THE PURSE: JAMAICA. 

“ How many dollars should I find in thy purse at home ?” said a friend in 
our company to a young married Negro, who was guiding us along one of the 
mountain-passes. “ Should I find fire?” “ Yes, Sir,” replied he; “ and no 
great matter neither.” How very few of our labourers in England would be 
found with twenty shillings in their purse of spare money, was our reflection 
on the occasion. “ How much dost thou pay at one time for liquor?” “A 
pound, Sir,” said he,—that is twelve shi s sterling; which lasts this labourer, 
tor wine, porter, &c. only six weeks. They are by no means given to iatem- 
perance; but some of them keep these articles in their cottages for their own 
use in times of hard labour, and for the entertainment of their friends,—a luxury 
which we hope will be soon exchanged fir domestic comforts of a more de- 
sirable character. Their provision-grounds are often extremely productive 
sometimes yielding a clear income of 20/. or 254 sterling. They are a decent, 
intelligent race, alive to their own, interest, and increasingly cognizant of all 
that concerns it, . 

This fact, though “interesting,” rather supports the planter's 
view—that the exactions of the Negroes are destructive of profits. 
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What would an English farmer think of his labourer drawing a clear 
income of-20/. or 25/. a year from his cottage-garden, over and 
above wages of from 2s. to 2s. 6d. a day, when he chose to do his 
master the favour to work. 

A PHILOSOPHICAL NEGRO LAD. 

I can hardly refrain from inserting an anecdote which he told us, illustra- 
tive of the mind and manners of this people. A tame plover which he kept in 
his garden before the date of freedom, frightened at the report of a gun, was 
seen burying her long beak and hiding her head in the sand. A Negro 

was passing by at the time; and, after a few moments’ melancholy musing, 
was overheard saying, “ Every something know him own trouble.” 
A PROSPEROUS NEGRO. 

As I was riding down the Mandeville hills on a hackney lent me by the 
Missionaries, enjoying the grandeur of nature and the beauties of cultivation, I 
overtook a good-looking young Negro, handsomely attired, and mounted on a 
pony of his own. He was a labourer on Richmond Park coffee-estate, in the 

rish of Clarendon ; paid half a dollar per week for his rent ; was able to earn 
‘our dollars per week by piece-work; had paid 10/. sterling for his pony; kept 
wine at times in his cottage; had gone to Mandeville to obtain his marriage- 
certificate from the Rector; and, with his young bride, seemed to be in the way 
of as comfortable a measure of moderate prosperity as could easily fall to the 
lot of man. This is one specimen among thousands of the good working of 
freedom in Jamaica; but I fear it would be easy to draw the reverse picture, 
and to tell of much uppression and exaction to which this people are still ex- 
posed in some parts of the island. “Are the people working well,” said I to 
George Wedderley, (that was his name,) “in the parish of Clarendon ?” 
“ Yes, generally; but on some properties they are uncomfortable.” ‘“ Why 
80, George?” “ When a man has finished his job, he goes for his money, and 
can’t get it. Sometimes he hires helpers, but can’t get his money, and there- 
fore can’t pay them. The rent is set off against him. Then come bad words. 
The rent is often increased, often doubled.” I had every reason to give my 
young informant credit both for shrewdness and veracity. 

A WEDDING-PARTY. 

We overtook a wedding-party. Both bride and bridegroom were common la- 
bourers on the estate. The bridegroom was attired in a blue coat, handsome 
waistcoat, with a brooch, white pantaloons, and Wellington boots; the bride in 
a vast pink silk bonnet, lace cap, and white muslin gown with fashionable sleeves! 

EMANCIPATION’S BRIGHT SIDE. 

* Do you see that excellent new stone wall round the field below us?” said 
the young physician to me, as we stood at A. B.’s front door surveying the de- 
lightful scenery: “that wall could scarcely have been built at all under 
slavery or the apprenticeship; the necessary labour could not then have been 
hired at less than five pounds currency, or fiftcen dollars per chain. Under 
freedom, it cost only from three dollars and a half to four dollars per chain, 
not one-third of the amount. Still more remarkable is the fact, that the whole 
of it was built under the stimulus of job-work, by an invalid Negro, who 
during slavery had been given up to total inaction.” This was the substance 
of our conversation ; the information was afterwards fully confirmed by the 
proprietor. Such was the fresh blood infused into the veins of this decrepid 

rson by the genial hand of Freedom, that he had been redeemed from abso- 
ute uselessness, had executed a noble work, had greatly improved his master’s 
property, and, finally, had realized for himself a handsome sum of money. 

his single fact is admirably and undeniably illustrative of the principles of 
the case ; and for that purpose is as good as a thousand. 

A few more particulars, however, which bear on the same point, may be in- 
teresting and satisfactory. They are contained in the letter already cited, from 
my friend Dr Stewart, dated ‘* Mandeville, Jamaica, March 28th 1840.” 
“ With regard to the comparative expense of free and slave labour,” says he, “ I 
ss you the result of my experience in this parish. Wherever rent and labour 

ave not been mingled together, prices have been reduced, in the picking and 
curing of coffee, from one-third to one-half; from 102. per tierce to from 5i. to 
61. 10s, Grass-land is cleaned at one-third of the former expense. A penn 
in this neighbourhood, when cleaned in slavery, cost, simply for the contingen- 
cies of the Negrocs, 80/.: the first cleaning by free labour, far better done, 


the harbour, in order to give us a quiet view of the slavers. Five of them were 
then stationed there, in the open face of day, notoriously fitted up for the 
traffic, and ready to slip off for, Africa for fresh supplies of bultos (bales—so the 
slave-merchants call the Negroes) so soon'as a dark or stormy night should 
afford them an opportunity of escaping the vigilance of the British cruiser 
Snake, then in port at Havana. They consisted of two brigs, one of which 
had already landed three hundred and fifty slaves, the Soroceo ship, built for 
one thousand; the Grandes Antillas, for twelve hundred; and lastly, the no- 
torious Venus, now called La Ducheza de Braganza, Baltimore-built, which 
had taken in eleven hundred slaves on the coast of Africa, and after losing two 
hundred and forty in the middle passage, had landed eight hundred and sixty 
in Cuba. We understood that the three larger of these vessels were intended 
for Mozambique, on the Eastern coast of Africa,—a voyage of great length, for 
which their size peculiarly adapts them. ‘They are fitted up with guns; and, 
like the brigs or schooners, are constructed with consummate art for the pur- 





pose of swift sailing. They are utterly unsuitable for a legitimate commerce. 
SOIL OF CUBA. 

In general, the country round Havana is far from being picturesque, and is 
cultivated chiefly with maize for fodder. Many miles must be travelled inland 
before one can reach either a mountainous district or those luxuriant fields of 
sugar-cane which are managed by a mere process of rattooning, without the 
insertion of new plants, for twenty or even thirty years in succession. Rat- 
tooning is the annual raising of fresh canes from the same plant ; and the num- 
ber of years during which it may be carried on is an index of the strength and 
richness of the soil. While this process may be continued in Cuba for so great 
a length of years, the virgin land is so rich that a mere touch of the hoe is 
sufficient to prepare it for the reception of new cane. In most of the British 
colonies the rattooning lasts only three or four years; and the ground re- 
quires the laborious process of holing, or some adequate substitute, as a prepara- 
tion for planting. No wonder, therefore, that the sugars of our colonies have 
always been undersold by the planters of Cuba. 4 es 

This work is published simultaneously in America; where it will 
doubtless make some impression. It will probably be the first time 
in the States that the spirit-stirring question of Abolition has been 
adorned at once with an elegant literature and a true Quaker sim- 
plicity, or treated with fairness towards the slaveholders as men. 
In these pages there will be found none of the free use of black 
which so generally distinguishes the friends of the Negro, and none 
of their threatful violence of tone. As an example of the author's 
controversial mode, we will conclude with a passage from a pamph- 
let addressed to Henry Cuay on his speech on the Abolition 
of Slavery in the United States, and republished in the Appendix 


to the present volume. 
PICTORIAL ARGUMENT: VIRGINIA SLAVE-BREEDERS. 

Every humane and generous mind must revolt at the notion of breeding 
human beings for sale; and the term itself is scarcely tolerable to polite ears. 
But that they are actually bred for sale in some of the Slave States of North 
America, is a fact which, I fear, cannot be denied. 1 confess I feel some com- 
passion for the slaveholder of Virginia, who, seated in his old and gentleman- 
like mansion, surveys the wide demesnes which have descended to him from his 
ancestors. His lands, long since exhausted by slave-labour, present to his eye 
abrown and dreary aspect, except where they have become overgrown by a 
miserable forest of pines. | His Black people have multiplied around him, and 
he scarcely knows how to feed them. His family necessities are perpetually 
calling for money. The slave-jobber is prowling about the neighbourhood, 
with his tempting offers of five hutidred dollars for a lad or girl, or one thou- 
sand dollars for an adult person. The temptation soon becomes irresistible, 
and slave after slave supplies the Southern market. By degrees he discovers 
that by far the most profitable article which his estate produces, is the slave ; 
and, instead of the old-fashioned cultivator of the soil, he becomes, by slow de- 
grees and almost insensibly to himself, a slave-breeder. But whether this be 
or be not the true trade and profession of the slaveholder, it is all on® to the 
slave. He is sold to the merchant, torn from his wife and family, lodged in 





cost less than 24/. Stone walls, the only fence used in this rocky district, cost 
51. 6s. 8d. per chain, the lowest 41, under slavery: the usual price now is 11, 
the highest 1/. 6s. 8d. per chain. To prepare and plant an acre of woodland | 
in coffee, cost, twenty years ago, 20/.; up to the end of slavery, it never fell | 
below 16/.; in a prenticeship it cost from 10/. 13s. 4d. to 121: now it never 
exceeds 5/. 6s. ad, I myself have done it this year for 5—that is the general 
price all through the district. In 1833, [hired servants at from 16J. to 251. per 
annum: in 1838, 1839, and since, I have been able to obtain the same de- 
scription of servants, vastly improved in all their qualifications, for from 8/. to 
101. per annum.” These are pound, shilling, and pence calculations; but they 
develop mighty principles—they detect the springs of human action—they prove 
the vast superiority of moral inducement to physical force in the production of 
the useful efforts of mankind. It is the perfect settlement of the old contro- 
versy between wages and the whip. 

“I know the case of a property,” observes Dr. Stewart again, “ on which 
there were one hundred and twenty-five slaves, the expense amounting (at 5/. 
per annum for the maintenance of each slave) to 625i. ‘The labour-account 
for the first year of freedom, deducting rents, was only about 220. ; leaving a 
balance in favour of freedom of 400/. More improvement had been made on 
the property than for many years past, with a prospect of an increasing extent 
of cultivation. On a second property, the slave and apprenticeship expenses 
averaged *2,400/.; the labour-account for the first year of freedom was less 
than 850/. On a third estate, the year’s expense under slavery 1,480/.; under 
apprenticeship, 1,050/.; under freedom, 637/. On a fourth, the reduction is 
from 1,1001. to 7701.” [ What were the returns 2} 

Allowing a little time for the calming of apprehension and the development 
of truth, such results must infallibly find their way into the value of landed 
property. That they have already done so in Jamaica to a considerable ex- 
tent, is undeniable. A person in the parish of Manchester who never held 
slaves, availing himself of the general alarm, bought a property, at the date of 
full freedom, for 1,000/. currency. The free labourers work the better for him, 
because he never was a slaveholder. He cleared the whole purecbase-money, 
besides his expenses, the first year. He would, of course, make a miserable bar- 
gain were he now to sell the property for five times the amount—i. e. for 5,000/. 

On his return-yoyage, our author spent three days at Cuba, and | 
witnessed the slave-trade in its glory. Upon this topic we dwelt at 
length in our notice of Mr. Turnsusi’s Cuba; but there are one 
or two fresh facts which we will quote. 

OPFICIAL PERQUISITES. 

I was afterwards informed that it is the uniform practice of the slave-traders 
both in Porto Rico and Cuba to fee the respective Governors pretty largely 
for every African imported into those islands. ‘The late Governor of Porto 
Rico is said to have retired, in consequence, with an immense fortune. The 
price of connivance, now fixed in Cuba, is reported to, be twelve dollars per 
slave,—a sum which is, I believe, shared by subordinate officers. The profits of 
the slave-trade are such as to render these iniquitous allowances but a trifling 


percentage. 
SLAVERS AT HAVANA. 


some Negro-gaol at Baltimore, Winchester, or Washington, and finally driven, 
as one of a handcuffed gang, to Alabama or Louisiana—there to be sold, with 
an enormous profit for the jobber, to the planter of cotton, rice, or sugar. 





PORTRAITS OF PUBLIC CHARACTERS. 

Tuese volumes are in reality a receptacle for the persons whom 
this writer could not hitch into his previous publications, either 
because they did not fall under the class to which he had contined 
himself, or because they were then unknown to fame, or, lucky 
people! had escaped the notice of Mr. Grant. The men whom 
he now delighteth to honour are distributed into eleven divisions, 
commencing with “ Royal Personages,” and ending with ‘“ Mis- 
cellaneous ;” Prince Atnert and the Duke of CampripGe being 
the heroes of the first class, whilst Rosert Owen, Count D’Or- 
say, Mr. Crowes the printer, Macrnapy, GeorGe CruiksuAnk, 
Suerman Knowxzes, and Grorce Rosins, figure in the last. 
The intermediate classes are of all kinds: a couple of Peers, and 
five Commoners, with judicial and civil functionaries represented by 
the Recorder and Common Sergeant, Sir Perer Lauri, and Mr. 
Under-Sheriff France. Mr. Grant's Old Builey barristers contain 
Cuarves Puturs, Aponrsus, and Crarxson; his “reverend 
gentlemen” are Ilugu M‘Nuite and Fox the Unitarian; Wes- 
ster, Wixws, and Hariturron, (the last promoted to a Judge- 
ship in Canada,) are his distinguished Americans; his eminent 
publishers are Murray and Trac; his philanthropists, CLarkson, 
Sir Cuarves Forses, Mr. Josern Srurce, and Mr. WitiiaM 
Auuen ; and his distinguished literary men, Campsett, Moore, 
and CaRrLyLe. 

Where this penny-a-liner gets his multifarious information touch- 
ing the persons he introduces into his gallery of comicalities, no doubt 
puzzles many simple country-people ; nor is the mystery altogether 
clear to residents in town. Our own guess on the subject is, that 
he derives his facts from hearsay-people, who occasionally indulge 
a propensity to waggery at his expense. We remember the unjust 
“obscurity” to which poor Ginns, after his coadjutorship with 
Erskine in the defence of Horne Tooke, was doomed by Mr. 
Grant, and the eloquent lamentations on Chance and Fertune. 
Some cruel wag has been again hoaxing the gobemouche. Not 
content with practising on the credulity of his trusting gossip 
with a story that Tom Moore was nicknamed “ Anacreon 
after Little's Poems,* “his first work,” he crams him with the 








After we had examined the ship, he conveyed us in his boat on a cruise about 


following facts touching the history of the Melodies— 
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« One of Mr. Moore’s most popular and enduring works, is his ‘ Irish Melo- 
dies’; which first appeared, accompanied with music, in 1821, in a sort of pe- 
riodical published by Mr. Power of the Strand, and only formed a portion of 
each number of that work. Those ‘melodies’ which proceeded from Mr. 
Moore’s pen, acquired a much more sudden and extensive popularity than any 
of the other contributions to the periodical in which they appeared ; which led 
to their being republished in a separate form, with the accompaniment of 
music.” 

“The boy will be the death of me!” Is there any one with 
a knowledge of letters or an ear for music who does not know that 
Mooret’s Melodies were first published many years before 1821? 
that they were written expressly to popularize the Irish airs amongst 
the fashionable world; Moore underiaking the words, and Sir 
Joun STEVENSON the symphonies and accompaniments ? 

What adds to the cruelty of hoaxing Mr. Grant in this way, is 
the natural cautiousness of the man when authorities differ. See 
how guardedly he speaks when he feels he is not sure. 

MR. MACREADY’S EARLY YEARS! OR, AS NEAR AS I CAN GUESS 
1 CANNOT TELL. 

Ihave not been able to ascertain whether his father intended him for any 

articular profession, or whether it was his wish that he should apply himself 
to the study of the histricnic art. But whatever his father’s views in this re- 
spect may have been, Mr. Macready received an education which would have 
fitted him for any situation in life. Ihave been assured by those who know 
him intimately, that he received a university education ; others, however, as 
confidently assure me that such was not the fact ; but all concur in saying that 
his education was of a very superior character, and that he distinguished him- 
self in early life in the various branches of education which he studied. 

How or under what circumstances Mr. Macready chose the stage as 2 pro- 
fession, are points on which I have not been able to obtain information satis- 
factory to myself, and therefore I will not waste the time of my readers by 
mentioning any thing conjectural on the subject. 

Save me from my friends! 

“ A vile encomium doubly ridicules ; 
There’s nothing blackens like the ink of fools.” 

“ Mr. Willis,” says Mr. Grant of a personal friend, “ is remark- 
able for the quickness of his perceptions. He does not take nor 
require time to think when engaged in his literary avocations,”—a 
circumstance which might also be predicated of the panegyrist. 
“ Count O’Orsay,” he remarks in his encomium, “ has the happy 
knack of putting every one into good humour: he can even elicit 
an occasional laugh from the luckless pigeon at play, while the latter 
is in the act of being plucked.” And to illustrate the friendliness of 
Suerwwan Know es, he lucubrates thus— 

“ His philanthropy is universal: he would, if he could, do a personal service 
to every one he has ever met with. I believe it is a well-known fact, that 
no person ever yet solicited his good oftices in vain, provided it was in his 

ower to grant the favour asked. I know individuals who, on the strength of 
aving barely exchanged words with him, have asked permission to allow them 
to use his name in the way of recommending them as fit and proper persons 
for a particular vacant office ; and his answer, on such occasions, has always been, 
© Oh, certainly, my dear fellow; use my name by all means; and I shall be de- 
lighted to hear that you have succeeded.’ Nor is this all: if any persons ask 
a favour of this or a similar nature of him, he will give them a flaming recom- 
mendation, whether he knows ihem or not.” 

Our author, though in the main good-natured, is occasionally 
severe, and, when critical, dispenses immortality and obscurity at 
his nod. Hear 

GRANT ON CAMPBELL. 

Mr. Campbell's literary reputation, as has before been hinted, may be said to 
rest entirely on his Pleasures of Hope; his earliest production of any ex- 
tent, and written before he could be said to have fairly emerged from his boy- 
hood. All his other works, in poetry and prose, [e.g. Gertrude of Wyoming 
and O’Connor’s Child,] with the exception of two or three very short poetic 
pieces, may indeed be said to be forgotten already. But if they have been 
thus speedily consigned to oblivion, or will be so in a very short period, his 
Pleasures of Hope will be as imperishable as the subject itself—a subject on 
which he bas sung with such surpassing sweetness. 

CAMPBELLANA. 

Mr. Campbell is a great pedestrian. Ido not mean by this that he is fond 
of walking great distances, or proceeding at a hurried pace. I merely mean, 
that he is, as they say in the House of Commons, very often “ on his legs.” 
He usually walks at a very slow pace, with his cane under his left arm. In the 
twilight, during the last few months, he was frequently to be seen walking 
about in this way opposite his apartments in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, with his 
eyes fixed on the ground, as if wrapt up in some poetic reverie. He has of late 
evinced a decided partiality to a white hat. I have hardly ever seen him in 
any other coat than a brown surtout. Another of his favourite articles of 
apparel is a buff waistcoat. In size, he scarcely reaches the middle height : 
he is well-made, slightly perhaps exceeding the average breadth; he has a 





fine dark intelligent eye, and possesses a pleasing as well as intelligent coun- 

tenance. He has, considering his advanced age, a full round face, with a dark 

complexion; his forehead does not appear to be so amply developed as it really 

is, owing to his brown wig overlapping the upper portion of it. ° 
THE PARALLEL, 

Mr. Thomas Moore, all will admit, is the most proper person to follow Mr. 
Thomas Campbell in a notice of some of the most eminent authors of the day. 
There is a number of curious coincidences in their history and circumstances. 
First of all, they are within a year or two of the same age, and both came be- 
fore the world as poets within two years of each other; Mr. Campbell having, 
as before-mentioned, brought out his Pleasures of Hope in 1799, and Mr. 
Moore his Poems of the late Thomas Little, Esq. in 1801. Both started into 
celebrity at once, and both have maintained their distinguished reputation up 
to the present moment. Nor does the coincidence end here: both are authors 
of various prose works, but their reputation is principally based on their poetical 
productions, and as poets only will they be known to posterity. Thomas is 
the Christian name of both; hence they are often called “ ‘The two Toms,” the 
alliteration being somewhat pleasant to the ear. But to pursue the similarity, 
both resemble each other in personal appearance ; with this slight difference, 
that Mr. Campbell may be an inch or thereabout higher than Mr. Moore, while 
Mr. Moore is a trifle broader than Mr. Campbell. Both are Liberals in their 
politics, I fear 1 may extend the remark to their religion also; a matter in 
which there ought to be no Liberalism, in the sense in which the term is usu- 
F * “Tt was the amatory nature of much of the contents of this volume, 
( Little,] that procured for Mr. Moore the title of the ‘ Modern Anacreon ’; 
Which, when the name of the author was ascertained, gave place to that of 

Anacreon Moore.’ "—Vol. I. page 124. We need scarcely remind our readers 
that the Translation of Anacreon was Mr. Moore's first publication, or that 
the Sobriquet of “ Anacreon” was not derived from “ Poems by the late 
Thomas Little.” ° 





ally understood. Both are, moreover, pleasant com anions at table; the 
society of both is much sought after, or, at any rate used to be so, by the titled 
and the great; both are in the receipt of the same amount [the same amount 
being 184/. and 300/.] of pension from Government, in consideration of their 
literary attainments and poetic triumphs; both are wonderfully healthy, con- 
sidering their advanced age ; and if be not carrying the coincidence a little 
too far, the portraits of both—and large life-looking portraits they are—have 
long hung cheek by jowl on the walls of one of Mr. Colburn’s most handsome 
rooms: and, what is more, their companionship in 13, Great Marlborough 
Street, is not disturbed by the presence of any po th portrait whatever. 
PECULIARITIES OF GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

The drollery or eccentricity of George Cruikshank is visible even in_ his 
autograph. When he writes on the ordinary-sized letter-paper, it is often from 
three to four inches in length, and is altogether a comical piece of penmanship. 

The “k” with which it ends is particularly so. It is so formed as to re- 
semble the profile of a man’s countenance, the nose having a peculiar promi- 
nency assigned to it. 

In person, George Cruikshank is about the middle height, and proportionably 
made. I have already referred to the peculiar expression of his countenance. Its 
complexion is something between pale and clear; and his hair, which is toler~ 
ably ample, partakes of a lightish hue. His face is of the angular form, and his 
forehead has a prominently receding shape. He delights in a pair of band- 
some whiskers, the lower extremities of which are sometimes hidden from the 
view by the collar of his shirt. He has somewhat of a dandified appearance. 
He used to be exceedingly partial to Hessian boots. Whether his taste still 
runs in the same direction, I cannot say. His age, if his looks be not deceptive, 
is somewhere between forty-three and forty-five. 

GEORGE ROBINS’S GESTURE AND MANNERS. 

Mr. Robins’s manner has nothing extravagant about it. He dislikes the- 
atrical gesture; he trusts to the effect of his ingenious remarks. The right 
hand is now and then called on to second, by a moderate motion, the praises he 
is heaping on the article to be disposed of. He moves his body slightly, and 
rewards the bidder by an approving look every time he receives a fresh offer. 
To show how little reliance he places in bodily gesticulation when in the 
rostrum, he now and then, after he has fairly begun the sale, sits down in the 
arm-chair at his back. In most cases, one of his favourite exercises is to move 
both knees without lifting his feet from the floor, in the spirit of sheer play- 
fulness. Mr. George Robins is not the man to need in the discharge of his 
professional duties the foreign aid of extravagant gesture. Neither does he 
ever so exert his lungs as to assail the egrs of his auditory by speaking in 
an unduly loud tone of voice. Lis elocution is of a subdued kind; and his 
manner generally has, as will have been inferred from what I have before 
stated, much of the colloquial in it. His voice wants softness and clearness of 
tone; he speaks with some rapidity, which may be the cause of a very slight 
occasional stutter. His manner is easy and fascinating. 

Nothing can show more strongly the mania at present for every 
thing personal, than the sort of currency which this individual's 
writings obtain. Feeble-minded and givolous, ignorant of the 
commonest facts in literature and life, unacquainted with the 
merest proprieties of society, and literal to the meanest degree in 
his description of such external things as he can apprehend, he is 
yet readable by dealing with living subjects, about whom all of us 
feel a curiosity, and by never taking “time to think when en- 
gaged in his literary avocations.” These qualities, however, are 
not the only ones he possesses, nor would any one by simply 
imitating his manner attain his success. He has a certain kind 
of classifying power, by which things are presented orderly and 
clearly : when he does not satisfy curiosity by minute gossip, he often 
excites mirth by his unconscious funniness: nor must it be denied 
that he possesses in a very high degree the powers of penny-a-lining, 
and applies them more steadily, more methodically, and to higher 
objects, than his subordinate fellow-labourers in the accident and 
offence line. 

Several of the portraits, we understand—perhaps all of them— 
have already appeared in some periodical. ‘The fact is of no parti- 
cular importance in itself, but we mention it in case a reader should 
contemplate a purchase of what he may have already perused. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

A Winter in the West Indies; described in familiar Letters to Henry 
Clay, of Kentucky. By Joserpn Jonn GURNEY. 

Cairo, Petra, and Damascus, in 1839; with Remarks on the Govern- 
ment of Mehemet Ali, and on the present Prospects of Syria. By Jonn 
KinNnEAR,. Esq. 

The Siege of Florence ; an Historical Romance. By Danten M‘Carrtay, 
Esq. In three vols. 

Robert Macaire in England. By Grorce W. M. Reynoups, Author 
of “ Pickwick Abroad,” &c. In three vol 
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Friendship’s Offering and Winter's Wreath; a Christmas and New Year's 
Present for [841. 


| [This Annual has reached its eighteenth year, and challenges praise for its in- 


creased vigour and an infusion of new blood. We have not found much of 
either of these good things; but the volume contains the usual intersprinkling of 
verse and prose ; and though even its best talesrather rigidly obey the second com- 
mandment, are not in the likeness of any thing in the earth beneath, they 
are readable, and pleasant for those who are willing to be pleased. “ The 
Tomb of Solomon,” by W. E. Taytor, is a story of the days of Cyrus, and 
displays some Oriental knowledge. “ My First Client,” by W. H. Harrisoy, 
has its pretty points, though arguing a slender acquaintance with the usages of 
lawyers, courts, or clients. “ The Students of Coimbra,” by the same author, is 
equally pleasant ; and the scene being laid in Portugal, we do not 30 well detect 
deviations from common life. ‘he Forester” is also an interesting annual 
story. But the most life-like, and the most natural picture of character, is 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM'S narrative of the adventure of a morning, tending to 
develop the different views of the Scottish peasantry on Mary Queen of Scots. 
There is the usual quantity of verse ; some of which only misses being poetry 


by a want of distinctness in presenting the leading thought, and a consequent 















“ 


running into sounding verbiage. } 

An Essay on a Congress of Nations for the Adjustment of International 
Disputes without Resort to Arms.” Containing the substance of the re- 
jected Essays on that subject. With Original Thoughts, and a copious 
appendix. By Wituram Lapp. 

[ This is a volume with a story. A reward was offered for the best essay on the 
subject of a congress of nations for the adjustment of international disputes, 
by the American Peace Society. Nearly forty lucubrations were sent in: the 
first judges appointed were unable to decide amid the blaze of excellence, and 
suggested that five of the best essays should be published; which was done, 
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after another Committee had been appointed to determine, without being able 
to agree. To gather up the fragments so that nothing should be lost, the 
Peace Society directed its President, Mr. Lapp, to form an additional work, by 
“taking all the matter from the rejected essays worth preserving”; and the 
result of this dovetailing process is the volume before us. 

The effect of this olla podrida is not so disjointed as might be supposed. Mr. 

Lapp has taken the thoughts of the various writers, and cast them, appa- 
rently, into a framework of his own. The plan he suggests, or at least that 
which is suggested in the volume, is to have two distinct congresses—one legis- 
lative, one judicial: the legislative body should pass a code of international 
laws, settling all those points now held doubtful; the judicial body should de- 
cide upon specific cases of dispute between particular states. A good part of 
the work is occupied with an enumeration of disputed points iu international 
law that ought to be settled, and some of which we fancied were settled inEurope 
—as for example, whether assassination is justifiable. The whole essay is 
speculative and Utopian, but has more of interest than might be supposed. 
Garrick's Mode of Reading the Liturgy of the Church of England. A 
new edition, with Notes; and a preliminary Discourse on Public Read- 
ing, by Ricuarp Cutt, Tutor in Elocution. 
[The want of some well-digested system of teaching speech-utterance, founded 
on physiological principles, is felt in our every-day intercourse : comparatively 
few persons are able to enunciate distinctly in common conversation, and it is 
@ rare occurrence to hear even a news paragraph read with propricty; as for 
poetry, it is scarcely possible to listen to the reading of it; and prose, whether 
eloquent or plain, 7 fw almost as badly. Public speakers and readers, whether 
at the bar or in the senate, in the pulpit or on the stage, constantly manifest 
glaring faults of delivery, as regards both sound and sense; for elocution has 
itherto been taught empirically, and no two teachers are agreed as to the right 
method : what is good in elocution, is owing more, perhaps, to the suggestions 
of good sense and the guidance of a musical ear in individuals, than to any 
teaching. Mr. Cuvu’s “ Discourse on Public Reading” is the vague and 
crude idea, imperfectly worked out, of the analogy between musical notation 
and vocal accentuation, in which the feet of verse and the inflexions of style in 
— are likened to the measure of musical sounds; the rhetorical pauses 
ing taken into account in the scanuing, and indicated by rests, as in a mu- 
sical score. GAkkICK’s directions for reading the Liturgy, however well ob- 
served, would be theatrical in character, unless inteliigence directed and de- 
votional fervour inspired the reader; in which case they would not be 
needed. What is wanted to be taught is, the mechanism of the voice—the art 
of distinct enunciation, and the power of regulating vocal intonation and em- 
phasis, and the breathing intervals: beyond this, “ let your own discretion be 
your tutor”; for if understanding and fecling be wanting, the most brilliant 
“oe imposing declamation will “play rotund the head but never reach the 
eart.” 

The Churchman’s Guide ; a copious Index of Sermons and other works, 
by eminent Church-of-England Divines, digested and arranged accord- 
ing to their subjects, and continued to the present day. By the Rev. 
Joun Forster, M.A., Incumbent of the Royal Chapel in the Savoy. 

(The leading articles of Christidn faith and practice, the principal Scripture 
characters, and the Festivals and other occasions to be discoursed upon, are 
classed alphabetically ; and under each head are ranged the authors who have 
written on the subject, with reference to the volume and page of their works: 
in short, it is a very complete Preacher’s Directory to the ideas of Church-of- 
England Divines from BArrow to Benson. ] 

The Science of Vision; or Natural Perspective. Containing the true lan- 
guage of the eye, necessary in common observation, education, art, and 
science, constituting the basis of the art of design ; with practical methods 
for foreshortening and converging in every branch of art, the new ellip- 
tical or conic sections, laws of shadows, universal vanishing-points, and 
the new optical laws of the camera-obscura, or daguerréotype; also the 
physiology of the human eye, explaining the seat of vision to be the 
iris and not the retina. Second edition of the original work, entitled 
“ Perspective Rectified,” with corrections and many additions. With 
twenty-four plates. By Anrucr Parsey, Member of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, &c. 

[ This rigmarole title may serve as a sample of the verbiage which clouds the 
author’s style of treating a subject requiring the utmost clearness. Mr. 
PaRseY announces, with the air of one who has made a grand discovery, 
the well-known fact, that in looking attentively at buildings or other 
straight-sided objects near the eye, the perpendicular lines slightly converge 
upwards, instead of being perfectly parallel; and he contends that this ocular 
deception should be represented in perspective drawings, asserting that 
all pictures where this fallacy of vision is not represented are incorrect. 
He is at issue on this point with the theory and practice of all artists and 
writers on perspective, past and present; who have agrecd that it is 
not expedient to falsify actual fact and vitiate picturesque beauty by de- 
lineating an optical phenomenon that is evident only to a few scientific ob- 
servers, and to them only in taking a near view. The true aim of perspective 
is to present objects so that their real forms should be apparent in the picture ; 
and the most judicious artists are content to apply a science necessarily im- 
perfect so that this end shall be attained. In doing this, they rightly sacrifice 
mathematical exactness, to arrive at natural verisimilitude. By giving ex- 
aggerated importance to a false idea of which people gencrally are not con- 
scious, the true image appears distorted in the picture; anda straight-sided 
building is made to look as though its walls sloped inwards, and what ought to 
seem square appears eskew. This is violating actual truth to establish a figment 
of scientific accuracy. Mr. Parsey says it is absurd to indicate the convergence 
of horizontal lines and not of perpendicular; but, by the convergence of the 
horizontal lines, the natural appearance of objects receding into distance is 
imitated, while by the convergence of perpendicular lines, parts of an object 
are made to appear to recede more than they do in reality: by the one course 
the true aspect is imitated—by the other, a distorted appearance is produced. 
But what are truth and beauty, compared with the crotchet of a man with one 
idea, though it be a false one ? | 

The Handbook of Trade and Commerce; or a concise Dictionary of the 
Terms and Principles of Trade, Commerce, Manufactures, Commercial 
and common law, &c. With tables of money, weights, and measures. 

[ This is a dictionary of words, (with corresponding expositions, ) most frequently 
occurring in trade, and on which the trader may desire immediate explanation. 
For example, under the head of “Coins,” is given a table of the monies of all 
or nearly all the commercial countries in the world; “Customs” contains an 
abridgment or analysis of the laws relating to that branch of the revenue; 
“ Postage,” all the new regulations ; “Cotton,” a brief description of the article 
and the countries it comes from, with its average prices. Like all compilations 
where the writer draws from books rather than experience, there are things in 
the volume that scarcely seem requisite, and others that are expounded at a 
needless length—as a history of Banks aud Banking, which no one would study 
at the desk. Some topics are also treated slightly—as Railroads; some 
omitted—as Hackney-coach Fares, which secm as needful as _Porterage. 
Altogether, however, the volume seems one of the best of its class. ] 

Foreign and English and English and Foreign Ready Reckoner of Monies, 
Weights, and Measures, for nearly all parts of Europe; with the cor- 

responding value in English. By Louris Fenwick De Porquer. 


of nearly all the countries in Europe. Those of France are very elaborate; so 
much so, in fact, as to furnish a study rather than tables of reference. The 
typography is very niggas S ‘ 

The Resuktin} a Handbook of Horsemanship; containing plain prac- 
tical rules for riding, driving, and the management of horses. By Cap- 
tain M******, With Illustrations by Frank Howarp. 

[A concise and explicit manual of cirections, by attentively studying, and 
above all by carefully practising which, an_unskilful rider, possessed of nerve, 
may at auy rate avoid the ridicule incurred by ignorance aud awkwardness in 
sitting and managing a horse. ‘The illustrations are drawn with neatness and 
spirit. 

5. creations in Physical Geography; or the Earth as it is. By Rosanz 

M. Zornuin, Author of “ Recreations in Geology.” 

[A comprehensive view of the natural features and products of the globe as at 
present existing, drawn from the latest and most authentic sources, ‘and 
arranged so as to present the various details of the subject in their proper order. 
Thus, the physical structure and conditions of the earth as a planet are first 
described; then its constituent parts of land, water, atmosphere; and after- 
wards the results of their different characters aud combinations as shown in 
climate, vegetation, animals, and man: the several geographical divisions of 
the surface are then treated of in succession, beginning with the British Isles, 
and traversing the “Old World,” then proceeding to the “ New World,” and 
“ Oceanica,” which includes Polynesia and Australia. The information given 
as to the natural characteristics of cack country is minute, but concise; and 

the style is easy, rapid, and animated, like that of a writer having a thorough 
| command of her materials : indeed, it is the best summary of geographical 
knowledge that we have seen, and is well qualified to be a class-book in 
schools. The volume is illustrated by wood-cuts of the most remarkable 
scenes and productions of diffcrent regions, and by maps of rivers, mountains, 
and the distribution of plants and animals. } 


Pictor1aL ILLusTRATIONS AND PRINTS. 

Portrait of the Duke of Wellington, in his official costume as Master of 
the Trinity House. Painted by Joun Lucas; engraved by Henry 
Cousens. 

eg admirable mezzotint of Lucas’s first and finest portrait of the Duke. 

We may say of the print as of the picture, that it is the best, if not the only 
true and characteristic likeness of Wettincron; whose strongly-marked 
features have been often caricatured by would-he flattering limners, but whose 
decided and unchanging physiognomy has never been so successfully depicted 
as in this instance. ‘The great soldier stands erect, with folded arms, present- 
ing nearly a full-front face to the spectator, and looking as he appeared in the 
vigour of matured age; his compact forehead crowned with scant gray locks, 
his clear steady eye directed point-blank under the shaggy brow, the nos- 
tril of his aquiline nose well expanded, and the mouth firmly closed ; the whole 
expression conveying the idea of penctrating sagacity, ready determination, 
and calm energy. ‘The modelling of the face is masterly and paintcr-like; 
the figure stands out well from the background ; and the general effect of the 
picture is preserved in the print. ] 

The Earl of Strafford going to Execution. 
Rocue; engraved by GrorGce SANDERS. 

Foc effective and elaborate mezzotint copy of a French line-engraving of the 
‘amous picture painted for the Duke of SurmeRLAnp, and exhibited at the 
British Institution ; representing Strafford on his way to the scaffold kneeling 
to receive the parting blessing of his fellow-prisoner Laud, the venerable Pre- 
late stretching his hands through tle gratings of his cell. The incident is well 
and forcibly depicted, excepting the figure of Strafford, the centre of attraction : 
neither in his look nor action are expressed the character of the man, and the 
strong emotion inseparable from so awful a scene; it is the formal obeisance of 
an official functionary rather than the reverential salutation of one about to 
die. ] B 

Heads of the People; or Portraits of the English. 
12, and 13. 

[This triple number completes a set of clever and amusing sketches of class- 
character as exhibited in the present day ; and if the effigies had been equaleto 
the descriptions, we think the work would have been more extensively popular. 
The “ British Soldier” and “Chelsea Pensioner,” by R. H. Horne, are a 
pair of portraits drawn with a knowing hand, true to the life, and_full of ani- 
mation; the “ British Sailor” and “ Greenwich Pensicner,” by E. Nowanp, 
are little inferior in truth, though not so real and suggestive; and the group of 
“ Corporation Heads” are sliced off by Laman Buasxcuarp “at one fell 
swoop,” with a keen-edged blade of sarcastic wit almost too fine for the work— 
it is as easy as cutting down so many cauliflowers. ‘Iwo or three of Kenney 
Mrapows’s “ studies of heads ” are ludicrous as grimacing caricatures; but 
his want of skill in delineating character is strikingly shown in the “ Soldier ” 
and “ Sailor,” whose characteristic features are so marked and familiar that it 
would sccm almost impossible to avoid hitting them off. We suspect Mr. 
Meapows’s talent lies in the fantastic rather than the humorous—he is a 
WIELAND, not a GRIMALDI, in drollery. ] 
ALMANACKS. 

The Sporting Almunack, 1841. : 

[Is illustrated by etchings of the will sports of foreign countries, and some 
of the out-door recreations of Engiand; with descriptions of each. ] 
?S\MPHLETS,. 

Stanley or Peel! Who shall Lead Us? Au Address to Conservatives. 
By a Conservative Member. 

Meliemet Ali, Lord Palmerston, Russia, and France. 
Canaiin, Esq. : 

Why the Eastern Question cannot be satisfactorily Scttied ; or Reflections 
on the respective genius aud missions of Poland and France. By L. L 
SAWASZKIEWICZ. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 
On the 28th inst., the Countess of Asusrvrxuam, of a sou and heir. 
On the 25th inst., in Devonshire Place, the Hou. Mrs. Torrenuam, of a daughter. 
On the 23d inst., at Linton Spring, Yorkshire, the Lady of F. Garven Campsetl, 
Esq., of Troup, &c., of a son aud heir. 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 20th iust., at Cheltenham, Licut.-Gen. Sir Wittram Paterson, K.G.HL, to 
Miss Micuaen, of Paragon Parade. ; : 

On the 17th inst., at Flore Grorse Srepiens Govan, Esq., only son of Major- 
General Hugh Gough, K.C. K.C Rathronan House, county of Tipperary, to 
Saran Enizanern, daughter of Lieut.-Col. Palliser, of Comragh, county of Watertord. 

Ou the 29th inst., at St. James's, pon Francis, cldestson of Hambleton ¢ uss 
tance, of Weston House, Norfolk, to Fra Widow of the Rev. Henry Walpole 
Nevill, and youngest daughter of Sir Edmund Bacon, Bast. 

On the 15th iust., at Hston, Leicestershire, THomss Bern, Esq., youngest son of 
Lieut.-Col. Bell, C.B., to Henrterra Susan, only daughter of the late Sir Arthur Grey 
Hazelrigg, Bart., of Noseley Hail. é : 

On the 28th inst., at Lyme Regis, Lieut.-Col. Tcrsevinie, of Lilanblethian, Glamor- 
gaushire, late of the L2th Regiment, to Enizazera, eldest diughter of S. Dowell, Esq. 
of Bath. A : 

On the 27th inst., at Haltwhistle Church, Major Ifexry Dunpas MactEAN, 95th Regi- 
ment, to Eveanor, only daughter of the late Rev. Z. D. Carlyle, Chancellor of ¢ ‘arlisle. 
Oa the 28th inst., at Cambridge, the Rev. Frayecrs Curris, Rector of St. Leouvrd’s, 
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[Contains tables in French and English of the monics, n-easures, and weights, 


Colchester, to JANE, eldest daughter of the late Rev. Herbert Randolph, Rector of Let- 
combe Bassett, Berks, 
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On the 27th inst., at St. Pancras Church, the Rev. Winiram Kwrent. Rector of Ste- 
yenton, Hants, son of Edward Knight, Esq., of Godmersham Park, Kent, to Many, 
youngest daughter of the late Rey. Edward Northey, of Woudcot House, Surrey. 

DEATHS. 

Ou the 2lst inst., at his residence in Great George Street, Dublin, the Right Hon. 
and Most Rev. Naraanien Auexanper, D.D., Lord Bishop of Meath, in his 81st year. 

On the 23d inst., in Park Street, Grosvenor Square, Lieut.-Gen. Sir JusepH Stra- 
ton, C.B., K.G.H., Col. of the Iuniskillen Dragoons. 

On the 29th inst., at Southamptoa, Colonel Evarr, Commandant of the Royal 'Mili- 
tary Asylum. 

On the 24th inst., Joan Eve, Esq., of Upper Harley Street. 

On the 24th inst., the Hon. and Rev, Dayzen Finca, Rector of Harpsdon, Oxford- 
shire, in his 83d year. 

Ou the 20th iust., at St. Bees, Camberland, the Rev. W. Ainger, D.D., Principal 
of the Clerical College at that place, and Prebendary of Chester, in his 55th year. 

Oa the 26th iust.. Mary, Widow of the late Lieut.-Col. Mathews, of Chelsea Col- 
lege, in her 80th year. 

On the 28th inst., at his house in Hans Place, the Rev. W. H. Vivran, in his 85th 








MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orrice, Oct. 27.—Brevet — Lieut.-Col, E. T. Michell, of the Royal Artillery, to 
have the local rank of Brigadier General, on a particular service. 

Erratum in the Gazette of the 9th inst.—Brevet—For Colonel Sir C. F. Smith, of the 
Royal Engineers, to have the local rank of Brigadier-General, on a purticular service, 
rcad, Colonel Sir C. F. Smith, of the Royal Engiveers, to have the local rank of Major- 
General, on a particular service. 

War-orrice, Oct. 30.—3d Regt. Drag. Guards—P. Brougham, Gent. to be Cornet, by 
purchase, vice Freeman, who retires. Ist Drags.—H. Gough, Gent. to be Cornct, by 
purchase, vice Rickets, who retires; Assist -Surg. A. West, M.D. from the 40th Foot, 
to be Assist g. vice Renny, dee. Ist or Gren. Regt. Foot Guards— Capt. the Hon, 
C. J. F. Stanley to be Capt. and Lieut. Col. by purchase, vice Johnston, who retires; 
Lieut. H. Hopwood to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice Stanley; R. Bradford, 
Gent. to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase. vice Hopwood, 2d Foot—Lieut. W. N. 
Ralph to be Capt. withont purchase, vice Greeuville, who retires upon fall pay. 6th 
Foot—Assist.-Surg. G. Knox, from the 3d Light Drags. to be Surg. vice Thompson, 
appointed to the 94th Foot. 9th Foot—Capt. F. Stanford, from the half-pay unat- 
tached, to be Capt. vice Hammill, who retires upon fall fall-pay. 11th Foot ~ Lieut. 
J. Tobin to be Capt. without purchase, vice Richardson, who retires upow fall pay. 
Ensizn V. F. Story to be Lieut. vice Tobin. 17th Foot—W. A. Armstrong, Gent. to 
be Ensign, by purchase, vice Parker, appointed to the 69th Foot. 21st Foot—Capt. 
N. Wrixon, from half-pay unattached, to be Capt. vice L’Estrange,dec. 26th Foot— 
Lieut. J, Maule to be Capt. without purchase, vice Pointon, who retires upon full-pay, 
30th Foot—Eusign E. Edwards to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Piilsworth, who retires ; 
C. D. Oliver, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Edwards. 331 Foot—Brevet 
Major R. Westmore to be Major, without pure vice Reid, who retires upon full 
pay; Lieut. J. Williamson to be Capt. vice Westmore. 40th Foot—Assist.-Surg. H. 
Mapleton, M.D. from the 62d Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice West, appointed to the Ist 
Drags. 47th Foot—Assist.-Surg. J. Mair, M.D. from the 59th Foot, to be Surg. vice 
Mostyn, deceased. 48th Foot—J. C. Conolly, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Batemau, who retires. 54th Foot—Lieut. G_ Holt to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Dowdall, who retires upou full pay. 57th Foot—Ensign W. Ahmuty to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Lockyer, who retires; R. W.S. R. Hunton, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Ahmuty. 59th Foot—Assist.-Surg. G. Dolmage, from half-pay 18th 
Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Mair, promoted to the 47th Foot. 61st Foot—Licut. J. 
G. Philipps to be Ca; t. withont purchase, vice Eason, who retires upon full pay; 
Ensiyn T. W. Hudson to be Lieut. vice Philipps. 62d Foot—K. G. D. Barron, 
Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Mapleton, appointed to the 40th Foct. 66th Fout— 
Lieut. T. Rainsford to be Capt. without purchase, vice Clarke, who retires upon full 
pay. 69th Fcot—Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Hagh William Barton, from the half- 
ay unattached, to be Major, vice William Noel Hill, who exchanges ; Captain William 

lackburne to be Major, by purchase, vice Barton, who retires; “ieutenant Charles 
Dutton to be Captain, without purchase, viee Pigot, who retires upon full pay ; 
Lieut. W. B. Farraut, from the 9th Foot, to be Captain, without p rchase, vice Rose, 
who retires upou fall pay; Ensign C. Sawers to be Lieut. vice Duttou; Lieut. W. 
Walker to be Captain, by purchase, vice Blackburne; Ensign F.M undell to be Lieut 
without purchase, vice Hemphill, dec. ; Ensign P. Fenwick to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Walker; Ensign C. W. Parker, from the 17th Foot, to be Ensigu, vice Fenwick ; 

nsign A. B. Hankey, from the 96th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Mandell. 72d Foot— 
Lieut. L. X. Leslie to be Captain, without purchase, vice Doyle, who retires upon 
full pay; Lieut. D. O'Briea to be Captain, without purchase, vice Sutherland, who 
retires upon full pay; Ensign W. Adam to be Lieut. vice Leslie; Lieut. A. S. Fisher 
to be Captain, by purchase, vice Kelso, who retires; Ensign W. Ww. T. Cole to be 

ieut. by purchase, viee Fisher; H. S. Pakeaham, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Cole. 74th Foot—Assist.-St R. G. Mon!tygomery, from the Ist West Ludia Re- 
giment, to be Assist.-Surg. viee Kirby, dee. 77th Foot - Lieut. P. W. A. Bradshawe 
to be Captain, without purchase, vice Tatton, who retires upon fall pay. 79th Foot— 
Capt J. W. Dalgety, from the 95th Foot, to be Captain, vice Maxwell, who exchanges. 
84th Foot—Lieut. R. L. Coxe to be Captain, by purchase, vice Bolton, who retires; 
Lieut. G. M‘Call to be Captain, by purchase, vice M‘Crae, who retires; Ensign T. 
Lightfoot to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Coxe; Ens gn A. C. Bentinck to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice M‘Crae: W. F. Macbean, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Bentinck. 
87th Foot—Capt. G. Maiuwaring, from the hali-pay unattached, to be Capt. viee Lord 
A. Chichester, deceased; Lieut. R. R. Harris to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Moore, who retires upon full pay; Second Lieut. J. N. O. North to be Lieut. vice 
Harris. 88th Foot—Assist.-Surg. D. Dambreck, M.D. from haif-pay of the Staff, to 
be Assist.-Surg. 90th Foot—Ensign D. Davies to be Adjt. vice Chester, who resigns 
the Adjutaney only. 91st Foot—Lieut. G. A. Bares to be Capt. without purchase, 
vice Marshall, who retires upon full pay. 94th Foot -Sarg. W. Thompson, M.D. 
from the 6th Foot, to be Surg. vice Dix, deceased, 95th Foot —Capt. W. C. Maxwell, 
from the 79th Foot, to be Capt, vice Dalgety, who exchanges. 9th Foct — Lieut. P. 
W. Taylor to be Capt. by purchase, vice Mackenzie, who retires; Ensigu the Hou. J. 
Stourton, to be Lieut. by purchase, viee Taylor; A. B. Hankey, Gent. to be Eusign, 
by purchase, vice Stourton; IT. V. Mandell, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Hankey, appointed to the 6th Foot. 97th Foot—Assist,-Surg. A. M‘Gregor, M.D. 
from half-pay 4th Dragoon Guards, to be Assist.-Surg, 

Rifle Brigade—Lieut. T. W. Smith to be Capt. without purchase, vice Cochrane, 
who retires upon full-pay. 
Unattached — Brevet Lieut. C: 
amaica) to be Lieut.- Col. wit! 
























































A. W. Elliot (late Deputy Quarlermaster-General in 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 

Tuesday, 27 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

r's Court, Cornhill, wine-merchants—An:lerson 

ironmongers—J. and G. Dixon, Oxford Street, ¢ 


Cle mle 








Harper and Co. Cowy 
fardour Street, farnis! 
nd Lav ,—E 











M’Puszrson, Wiir1aM, Hatton Wall, oilman, Nov. 3, Dee. 8: solicitor, Mr. Kuight, 
Tokenhouse Yard ; official assignee, Mr. Abbott, King’s Arms Yard. 

Pearson, Bensamtx, Wakefield, woolstapler, Nov. 5, Dec. 8: solicitors, Messrs. 
Jacques and Co. Ely Place; Marsden and Ianson, Wakefield; and Mr. Wood, York. 

Rispix, Wiirtam, Pocklington, Yorkshire, currier, Nov. 10, Dec. 8: solicitors, Mr. 
Shaw, Ely Place; and Messrs. Wetwand and Vollaus, Hull. 

Sira, Josepu. Witney, butcher. Nov. 6, Dee. 8: solicitors, Messrs. King and Son, 
Sergeant's Inn, Fleet Street; and Mr. Price, Burford. 

Spry, Georer, Bath, surgeov, Noy. 11, Dec. 8: solicitors, Messrs. Atkinson and Pil- 
grim, Church Court, Lothbury; and Messrs. Taylor and Kinystoa, Bath. 

Teversuam, Joseph Evwarns, Bermondsey Street, cheesemonger, Nov. 6, Dee. 8: 
solicitor. Mr. Spurr, Threadneedle Street; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermaubury. 

Touttx, Tuomas, Liverpool, drysalter, Nov. 9, Dec. 8: solicitors, Messrs. Makinson 
and Sanders, Temple; and Messrs. Atkinson and Co. Manchester. 

Werpon, Epwarp, West Smithiield, banker, Nov. 6, Dec. 8: solicitors, Messrs. 
Smith and Weir, Basinghall Street; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Finsbury Square. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 20, Stevens, Fieldgate Street, Whitechapel, ironfounder—Nov. 20, Wood, 
Gravesend, carpenter—Nov. 18, Baxter, Montague Close, Southwark, wharfinger— 
Nov. 19, Walter, Wood Street, Cheapside, warehouseman—Nov. 17, Richardson, 
Southampton, builder— Nov. 26, Martyn and Moody, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, wholesale- 
woo!lendrapers —Nov. 17, Tempest. Bradford Yorkshire, worsted-spinner—Nov. 24, 
Varley, Tatham, Lancashire, meal-dealer—Nov. 20, Heaton, Boltou-le-Moors, cotton- 
spinner—Nov. 24, Barlow, St. Helen's, grocer—Nov. 20, Oliver, Llanwyddelan, 
Moutgomeryshire, cattle-salesman—Nov. 18, Gilleland, Liverpool, bricklayer—Nov. 
20, Nield, Saddleworth, woollen- manufacturer. 

CERTIFICATES 
T» be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on or before Nov. 17. 






























Clarke, Manchester, paper-dealer—Steer, Maidstone, tallow-chandler—Waite, Bar- 
nard Castle, grocer—Butt, Cheltenham, innkecper—Collius, Staines, hotel-keeper— 
Green, Bartlett's Buildings, printer. 

SCOTCH SFQUESTRATION. 
Carpwetr, W. and Simsoy, J. H. Paisley, shawl-mannufacturers, Oct. 29, Nov. 20. 


Friday, October 30, 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

G. and J. Edwards, Aston, Birmingham, wharfiugers—Cole and Clarke, Manches- 
ter, linendrapers—J_ and T. Alsop, Bousall, Derbyshire, lead-merchants —Leigh and 
Backhouse, Rochdale, manufacturing-chemists—Coupland aud Nightingale, South- 
ampton, stationers—J. and J. Mirfiu aud Williams, Doncaster, mercers ; as far as re- 
xards J. and J. Mirfin—Nicholls and Gray, Wakefield, merchant-tailors— Browns and 
Co. Liverpool; as far as regards G. Brown aud Perry; and Brown and Sons, Balti- 
more; as far as regards W. J. and S. Brown, Shipley, Nicholson, Bowen, and Priest- 
man—E. and W. Lucas, Berkeley Mews, Portman Square, livery-stable-keepers— 
Caddick and Turley, Sedgley, Staffordshire, cemeut-manufacturers— Moore and Birts, 
Woolwich, pawubrokers—Galt aud Co. Liverpool, merchants—Borradaile and Co. 
Southwark Bridge Road, skinners; as far as regards G. Borradaile—W. and G. Bor- 
radaile, Bucklersbury, merchants—Borradailes and Co. Bow, felt-manufacturers; as 
far as regards G. Borradaile—Engisch and Sahler, Little St. Andrew's Street, Seven 
Dials, bakers—J. and G, Farmer, Martley, Worcestershire, farmers—M., C., and 
A. M. Moore, Stourbridge, milliners; @s far as regards A. M. Moore—E., B., and G. 
Clarke, Dudiey Court, Silver Street, printers—Park and Turnbull, Glasgow, lace-ma- 
nufacturers, INSOLVENTS. 











Lazarus, Isaac Lewts, Kingston-upon-Hull, jeweller, Oct. 30. 

Roserts, Wenry, Oxford, baker, Oct. 29. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Frercuer, AprantAm junior, Manchester, stuff-merchant. 

BANKRUPT. 

Cuarp, Catnertye, Liverpool, earthenware-dealer to surrender Nov. 10, Dec. I1: 
solicitors, Messrs. Vincent aud Sherwouds, Temple ; and Mr. Bocth, Liverpool. 

Croven, Juseru, Texteth Park, Lancashire, grocer, Nov. 10, Dee. 11: solicitors, 
Mr. Cornthwaite, Doctors’ Commons; and Mr. Cornthwaite, Liverpool. 

Houmes, Grorcs, Birmingham, wine-merchant, Nev. 6, Dee. 11: solicitor, Mr. 
Stafford, Buckingham Street, 

Law, Mary, James, and Reserr, Rochdale, flannel-maun‘actnrers, Nov. 17, Dec. 
11: solicitors, Mr. Smith, Chancery Laue; and Shuttleworth and Co. Rochdale. 

Pickup, Epmunn, Haslingdea, Laneashire, sheet-manufacturer, Nov. 20, Dec. 11: 
solicitors, Messrs. Milne ani Co. Temple 1d Mr. Woodcock, Haslingden. 

Srmpson, Ratpu, Sheffield, grocer, Nov. 13, Dee. 11: solicitors, Mr. Tattersall, Great 
James Street, Bedford Row; and Mes Woole and Marples, Sheffield. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 23, S. and W. James, High Street, Whitechapel, smiths—Nov. 23, Root and 
Christie, Burdett Street, Walworth Common, brewers— Nov. 23, Lawson. Oxford Street, 
curpet-warehouseman—Nov. 21, Farmer, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, jeweller— 
Nov. 19, Gripper, Chipping, Hertfi rdshire, innkeeper— Nov. 20, Gameane, Albemarle 
Strect, Westminster, bookseller—Nov. 19, Cutler, London Wall, wine-merchaut— Nov. 
20, Edme to. Maidstoue, binkers— Nov. 19, Johnstone, King’s Place, Com- 
mercial Ruad East, draper—Nov. 20. Taylor aid Walker. New Court, Throgmortou 
Street, wine-merchants— Nov. 19, Gladhill, Cierkeowell Close, japanuer— Nov. 13, 





Strind. 
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Monk and Hodgkins, Maidstone, grocers—Nov. 19, Shel'ey, Upper Ground Street, 
Blacktriars, coal-merchaut—Nov. 30, Hunt, Holywell, innkeeper—Nov. 25. Butt, 





Cheltenham, inukeeper—Dec. 8, Jones, Carnarvon, currier—Nov. 21, Ashton aud 
Crossley, Todmorden, cottun-spiuners-—Nov. 23, Epplestoa, Stockport, tailor. 
CERTIFICATES, z 
To be granted, unless cause be showa to the contrary, on or before Nor. 20. 
Wand E. Wheeler, Oxtord, horse-dealers—-Andersou, Bristol, scrivener—Price, 
Campden, Gloucestershire, coai-dealer—Caldecott, Chester, draper—Hilton, Green- 
acres Moor, Oldham—cotton-spiuner—Waiker and Ce. Leeds, stull-merchants—Johu- 
sou, Birmingham, vietualler—Smalitield, Newgate Street, printer—Murgatroyd, Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, worsted spinuer. 
SCOTCH SFQUESTRATIONS. 
ArmstronoG, Ancaraatp, Langhoim, merchant, Nev. 7, 28. 
Daon, Joun, Perth, coal-merchant, Nov. 3 24. 
Fuicut, Jonnx, Lochee, grocer. Nov. 7, Dee. 5. 


_ Tarr, Anrcutmano, Edinburzh, vintner, Nov. 4, 25. 
PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 

















(Closing 




















: Hampshire, millers—Falford and Cookson, 
1¢rs— Moss and Potts, Brereton-cum-Smethwick, Ches , farmers 
cama, Triuity Square, school masters —Willis wd) Hindmarsh, Aluwick, gro 
and T. Gosling, St. Aiban’s, grocers —Quarmby and Wyatt, New M lis, 
rs--Bailey and Bartlett, York Street, Pentonville, brewers i 
’ che ster, alkali-merchants—Skirrow and Challacombe, 
ss, milliners—-G. and T. Carrathers, Bury, dr i 1, Up 
1 Strect, licensed -victuallers —Northwoed and 8S orkin 
jewellers —E. and R. Alston, Preston, bootmakers— Riddell and Payne, Sh 
licensed victuallers—Robin-on and Franee, Kirkheaton, wheelwrights—Raleigh : 
Co. Manchester, merchants; as far as rezards W. Helland ~ Wigley and Coo 
Birmingham, cofin- fur —Rosle aud Harlow, M wichester, dyers—A 
and Co, Woking, paper-mant 3 as far as regards Alluutt junior. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Ginnons, Joun Drew, Ledbury, Herefordshire, mercer. 
BANKRUPTS. 
Browne. Wrintam Henny, Mauch tone - merchant. to surreuder Nov.6, Dee. 8: 
solicitors, Vincent and Sherwood, Temple; ant Todd and De Lara Manchester. 
Davip, Ricwaro, Newbridge, Glamorgaushire, draper, Nov. 10, Dee. 8: solicitcrs, 
Messrs. White and Wh re, Bedford Row; and Mr. Brittan, Bristol 
Dawkins, James, T ham, eaitle-dealer, Nov. 6, Dee. 8: solicitor, Mr. Weeks, 
Tokenhouse Yard; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Stre 
Fox, Tuomas, Alfred Place, Old Kent Road, carman, Nov. 3, Dec. 8; solicilor, Mr 
Anthony, Nicholas Lane; official assignee, Mr. Abbott, Kiug’s Arms Yard. 
Maurin, Jonn, King Street, Cheapside, woollen warehouseman, Noy. 5, Dee. l: 
solicitors, Messrs. Turner and Hensman, Basing Lane; and Mr. Cummiog, Cheap- 
side; cflicial assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. 
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SHARES 


(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday Evening.) 
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GROCERIES. 
TEA, Bolen, fine, p. lb. 2s. Id. to2s, 2d, 
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GARDEN. 
On Monday, the MERRY WIVES. 
FASHIONABLE ARRIVALS 
Ou Tuesday, the SPANISH CURATE. To conclude 
with FASHIONABLE ARRIVALS. 


S iaeapaamaaiea ROYAL COVENT 


To conclude with 











On Wednesday, the RIVALS. To conclude with the | 


FASHIONABLE ARRIVALS. 

On Thursday, the SPANISH CURATE. 
with FASHIONABLE ARRIVALS. 
On Friday, the CRITIC. With FASHIONABLE AR- 

RIVALS. And the BEGGAR'S OPERA. 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI.— 
Proprietors, Messrs. Y. ATES and GLApsTANE. 
Perfect Success of New Drama!—Uninterrupted Attrac- 
tion of the Flip-Flap Footman and Jack Sheppard ! 
Monday, and during the Week. 
LAFFARGE; or, Self-will in Woman. 

After which, Peake’s FLIP-FLAP FOOTMAN. 
To conclude with JACK SHEPPARD. 


IORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.— 

NEW EXHIBITION, representing the SHRINE 
OF THE NATIVITY, AT BETHLEHEM, painted by 
M. Renovx, from a Sketch made on the spot by Davip 
Roseats, Esq. A.R.A. in 1839; and the CORONATION 
OF QUEEN VICTORIA in Westminster Abbey, by 
M. Bouton. Opeu from 10 to 4. 


TEAM TO NEW YORK.—Tue 
BritisH aND AMERICAN SreamM NaviGcaTion Com- 
PANY’S STEAM Suips are intended to leave as follows— 


THE BRITISH QUEEN, of 2,016 tons burden, 


To conclude 








and 500 horse power, Lieut. R. Roperrs, R.N. Com- | 


mander. 
PortsmoutH, on Sunday, the lst November. 
New York, on Tuesday, the Ist December. 
THE PRESIDENT, of 2,366 tous burden, and 600 
horse power. M. M. Keane, Commander. 
Lrverpoor, on Tuesday, the lst December. 
New York, on Friday, the Ist January 1841. 
For particulars, apply to Emerson and Co, Paris and 
Havre; James Brunton, Hamburg; James Beale, Cork ; 
W. B. M‘Kean, Leith; Johu Liudigren, Portsmvuth; 
and at the Company's Offices, Derby Buildings Feawick 
Street, Liverpool, and 2, Billiter Court, Biiliter Square, 
London. 
For Freight, to Junius Smith, 4, Fen Court, Fenchurch 
Street ; and at the C jompé any’s Oflices in Liverp wool. 





S TEAM TO DUN 

THE LONDON, DUNDEE, AND PERTH. 
The Boilers and Machiuery of these magnificent Steam- 
ships are inspected hy competent persons every y voyage, 
and will sai] from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. , Wi ap 
ping, as under :—THE LONDON, Capt. Ewrno, Wed- 
nesday, 44h November, at 8 Morning.—THE PERTH, 
Capt. Spink, Wednesday, 1)th November, at 10 Morning. 
Passengers walk on board without the risk and incou- 
venience of boats. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 13, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping. EvizabeTu Hone, gent and Whartinger, 

Office of ‘On Inan ce, 32th Oct ber 1840. 

IIE Principal Officers of her Majesty’s 
Ordni unce do hereby give Notice, that they will 

sell by Public Auction, at the Tower, on Tuurspay the 
Sth November next, at Eleven o'clock in the Forenoon 
precisely, sundry Lots of Old Stores, cousisting of 
Accoutrements, Clothing, Great Coats, Boots and Shoes, 
Bedsteads, Beddiny, Sand Bays, Tents, Drams, Buyles, 
Trumpets, Sulphur Vivum, Cast Iron Pots, Bui tiny, 
Mathematical L[ustruments, Old Iron aon Steel, Re pe, 








Fire-Wood, and various other Article The whole of 
which may be viewed at the Tower, as expressed in 
the Catalogues, Four Da s previous to the Sale, (Sunday 


excepted,) from 10 0 clock till 1, upon application to the 
Principal Storekeeper s Office at that place, where 
Catal *s of the Lots and Concitions of the Sale will 
be delivered to those persons who may apply for the 
same by Order of the Beard, 

B, Byam, Secretary, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





I DEE — | 


| or Quarterly, in one sum, or in a limited number of 


IRMINGHAM AND EDGBASTON AUTOGRAPHS. 
PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. | iN ESS. FLETCHER & WHEATLEY 
WANTED, after the Christmas Vacation, for the will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 
Junior Classes of the above School, an additional AS- | 191, Piccadilly, on Monpay next, NovemBer 2, at 
SISTANT MASTER, who has had experience in the | Twelve, a COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPHS and 
tuition of young Boys. In additiou to the usual subjects | AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of Royal and Illustrious Per- 
of an English Education, he will be required to possess | sonages, including a series of the Kiugs aud Queens of 
a knowledge of the Latiu Language, and of the Elements | England and France, Philip IV. of Spain, Oliver Crom- 
of Mathematics. The salary is L00/. per annum. w ell, Duke of Marlborough, Nell Gwynne, Sir J. Moore, 
Further particulars may be known by applying to | &c. P. Melancthon, Sir I. Newton, Sir Godfrey Kueller, 
the Honorary Secretary, Bennett's Hill, Birmingham; | Sir Christopher Wren, C. J. Fox, Pope, Prior, Dryden, 
to whom the Testimonials of Candidates must be trans- | Sir W. Scott, Kean, &c. Autographs of the principal 
mitted, on or before the 25th of November next. Statesmen from the time of Henry VIII. to George ILI, 
. C. Bartow, Houorary Secretary. to state aud other official papers, comprising mauy docu- 
ments of great historical interest, &c.—May be viewed, 
and Catalogues had, 


October 25, 1840. 
RITISH AND AUSTRALASIAN 


BANK, 55, Moorgate Street, London.— Notice ta ™ 
parties wishing to effect Remittances of Money to HE N EW LI B RA RY TERMS 
Australia or Van Diemen’s Land.— BILLS and LET- On which Families and Book Societies throughout 
TERS of CREDIT will be granted by the Directors of | Great Britain are supplied with the NEW PUBLICA- 
this Bauk, until further notice, upon Sydney and Port | TIONS for perusal,can now be obtained ou application 
Philip in Australia, or upon Hobart Town and Laun- to Messrs. Saunpers aud Orrey, Publishers, Conduit 
cestou in Van Diemen’s Land, at the rate of 105/. | Street, Hanover Square. Monthly Supplies, in proportion 
for ¢ every sum of 100. . paid at this affice. September 25. to the number of Members forming each Society, are 
— ——_— ——— | regularly forwarded; and to meet the increasing dema.d 

yRI TANNI: he LIF E “ASSURANC E | for New Works, the publishing resources of this extensive 

COMPANY, No. 1, Princes Strect, Bank, and 8, | €stablishment are added to the Library. 

Kiug William Street, City, London. Capital. 1,000,000/, *,* Subscribers are furnished with the Library Cir- 

Notice is hereby given, that the BUSINESS of the cular, a Guide to the Choice of New Books, Published 
STANDARD OF ENGLAND. LIFE - ASSURANCE Monthly. 

JOMPANY has been TRANSFERRED to this Com- . + Sa. GAGE GRTRTEAEE Sa ee ere 
pany; and all persons holding Policies issued by the FOR sacteeuae rag or gpa CLUBs, 
said Company are tnformed that, as soon as the Renewal Published Gr Asians cant. 2 APE re 1 
Premiums thereon shail become payable, new Policies jaa nieaaiaaaee tar ga enittseniiois 
will be granted to them by the Directors of this Com- ’ wg mW 
pany, at the same rates of premium which they now pay, ULL’S NEW SYSTEM ; 
aud without any charge for stamp duty ; and all claim- AND CIRCOLAR FOR NOVEMBER. 

id COMPRISING ; 


ants on Policies issued by the said Standard of England 
Life Assurance Company are informed that such claims | Ist. Full descriptious of all the valuable New Publica- 
tions to the preseut day. 


will be discharged by the Directors of this Company as 
2d. A complete view of the best modern literature. 


soon as the same shall have been substantiated. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE BRITANNIA COMPANY. 3d, The best planus for the Establishment of Reading So- 
cieties throughout Great Britain. 


A most economical set of Tables— computed expressly iy 
for the use of this Institution, from authentic and com- | 4th. The new and adv antayeous terms on which Societies 
plete data, and presenting the lowest rates of Assurance and Families are supplied, regularly, and in any 
that can be offered without compromising the safety of quantity, with whatever Books, Magazines, aud 
the Institution. Reviews they may desire for perusal. 

There: asing Rates of Premium on a new and remark- All applications should be addressed to Mr, Butt, 
able plan, for securing loaus or debis; « less immediate | English and Foreign, Public Library, 19, Holles Street, 

Cavendish Square. 


payment bei sing re quired on a Policy for uns whole term 
of life thi iu in auy other office, = > or ae ~ 
Premiums may be paid either Annually, Halt-yearly, YAUTION. ——Many unprincipled Shop- 
keepers are now offe ring for Sale (under the lure 
of beiug cheap) a highly-pernicious Imitation of ROW- 
LAND'’S KALYDOR, which they cail the Genuine 
as eve: , , Kalydor. The sure way of procuring the Original At 
All claims payable within One Month after proof of | ticle, is to ask for Rowland’s K ulydor, and to observe 
death. ’ _ | that each Bottle has the Government Stamp affixed on 
Medical Attendauts remunerated in all cases for their | the c ork, on which are engraved the Proprietor’s Name 
reports. and Address, also printed in red on the outside wrapper, 
P remium per Cent. per Annum, payable during thus—A. Rownanp and Son, 20, Hatton Garden, The 


; SGT owest Price s.6d. per half-pint, aud 8s. 6d, per pint, 
Ist Five 2d Five 3d Five | ith Fivel | Remain- a pay por Rall-pint, ane Be. Ct. per J 


— 
as Age’ Years. Years. Years. | Years. \deroflife.! 


\sraleca| |@. JONES'S NEW 
Se 








Now Ready, Gratis 






























payments. 
A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o’Clock. 
Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 








PATENT 


0/1 iS11 Sill iohili ieee 3 6| PHOTOLYPON, or SELF-ACTING CANDLE 
30/1 64/112 2119 112 74/217 6 rete pear ye 


49'1161'2 4 4214637314 3 4 bg 8 is niger -~ pena pete 208 oe 

501216713 9 4 5 55 638/61 same time one ¢ 1@ mos le o \ 

: leds 45 4 ER Bo 13 7 tions, inasmuch as it may oftentimes prevent the loss of 
Peter Mornison, Resident Director, wiman life, It is so constructed that, without soiling the 

Al liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. | fingers, it can be re: ulily placed over a candle, and so 


TIL DE Y & C OMP ANY’ P 4’ r E NT adjusted as to cause the light to be extinguished at any 
“AA 8 ya 


W precise moment of time. No invalid, mother, nurse, OF 
COCOA-NUT FIBRE, for stuffiug Mattresses, | book-worm, should be without it; it is indeed aun indis; 
Couches, Carriages, and all kinds of Furniture, The 


reusable adjunet tor every establishment. 

natural properties posses ed by this material are dura- | The low price of this little article of luxury os cole 
bility, elasticity, cleanline-s, salubritv, and cheapness, | venience places it within the reach of the humblest in- 
beingjless than one-third the price of Horse-hair. [tis a | dividual, and we thank the patentee for his court ‘sy tu 
powe ral auti-cout tvionist, and a non-absorbent; and | letting us be the first to introduce it to the notice of ‘the 
10 Vermin of any kind will live in it. public.”’— Inventor's Advocate, No. 12. 

The Patentecs’ Offices are at 3, Agar Street, West To be had, Wholesile aud Retail, at the Patentte s 
Strand; where samples may be seen. Light-Ilouse, 201, Strand; and all r spe ‘table Troa- 

N.B. A liberal allowance to the Trade, mongers and Wax and Tallow Chaudlers, &c. ce ke, 
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RONT OF THE NEW ROYAL 
EXCHANGE. — The STATIONERS’ SHEET 
ALMANACK for the ensuing Year will be embellished 
by a beautiful View of the South-west Front of the Royal 
Exchange about to be constructed by Wriuiam Trre, 
Esq. F RS. This A!manack, Price 2s, will contain the 
ysual variety of Commercial and Metropolitan informa- 
on. 
. Londou: Printed for the Company of Stationers; and 
Sold by Grorce Greenntry, at their Hall, Ludyate Street. 
*,* A few Proofs of this interesting Plate may be ob- 
tained of any Bookseller or Stationer, Price 3s. each, on 
large paper. 
MARY HOWITT’S TALES FOR THE PEOPLE 
AND THEIR CHILDREN. 
In | handsome pocket vol. Price 2s. 6d. bound, 
OWING AND REAPING; or, What 
Will Come of It. Forming part of a Series, 
By Mary Howrrr, 
Entitled “ Tales for the People and their Children.” 
By the Same Author, and Sold separately, 
STRIVE AND THRIVE, a Tale; also, HOPE ON! 
HOP!) EVER! Price 2s. 6d. each. 
London: Priuted for Tuomas Trea, 73, Cheapside. 








THE FAMILY LIBRARY, Vols. 74 and 75. 

On Monday, the 2d of November, in 2 vols. embellished 
with Portraits, Price 10s. 

wanes TIVES OF PERIL AND 

SUFFERING. 
By R. A. Davenporr. 
Iu two volumes. Forming Vols. 74 and 75 of the 
FAMILY LIBRARY. 

London: Printed fur Tuomas Troe Cheapside; and Sold 
by all other Booksellers. 

*,* The Family Library will be completed in Eighty 

Volumes. 





THE JE-UIT’S PERSPECTIVE. 
In 1 vol. 4to. with 150 Copper-plates, Price 1. lls. 6d. 
RACTICAL PERSPECTIVE ; or an 
Easy Method of representing NATURAL OB- 
JECTS according to the RULES of ART, applied and 
exemplified in all the variety of cases, as Landscapes, 
Gardeus, Buildiugs, and Figures: a work highly neces- 
sary for Painters, Engravers, Architects, Embroiderers, 
Statuaries, Jewellers, Tapestry workers, and all persous 
concerned in Designing. 
Translated from the French by E. Cuampers, F.R.S. 
London: Printed for SHErwoop, Ginsert, and Piper, 
Paternoster Row. 








On the 2d of November will be Published, Price 7s. 6d. | 
bound in cloth and lettered, post Svo. 
HE ILLUSTRATED COM- 
MENTARY on the OLD and NEW TESTA- 
MENTS, chiefly Explauat.ry of the Manners and 
Customs mentioned in the Sacred Scriptures; and also 
of the History, Geography, Natural History, and Anti- 
quities ; being a republication of the Notes of the Pic- 
torial Bible, of a size which will range with the authorized | 
editions of the Sacred Text. With maay hundred Wood- | 
cuts, from the best aud Must WUTC ~F---- - ~~~ | 
Joshua—2 Kings. x 
To be completed in Five 
Monthly. 
The first volume, ee Gi | 
sith 158 Wood-euts, Price 7s. Od. P a 
‘Lake : Cuaries Kyicur aud Co. 22, Ludgate Street. | 
aaa ' 





Volumes, to be Published 


ng Genesis— Deuteronomy, 








THE FOLLOWING PERIODICAL WORKS FOR 
NOVEMBER 1840 ARE 
Published by CHARLES KNIGIIT and CO. 
22, Ludgate Street, ES 
HE PICTORIAL EDITION OF | 
SHAKSPERE, Part XXVI. (Much Ado about 

Nothing), in super-royal 8vo. 2s. 6d 
THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part Cl. 
THE PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA, Part XCIII. 1s. Gd. | 





Republication in Monthly H ilf-Volumes of the Penny {| 
Cyclopedia, Vol. XVIIT. Part 1. 3s. i 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, | 
Part XLV. Price 2s. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF PALESTINE. | 
super-royal 8vo, Part XV. Price 2s. 6d. , eF 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS, 
Part XXX. Price 2s. 6d. 

THE GUIDE TO SERVICE.—Tae Povurry-Marp, 
Price Is. 

Ludgate Street, October 1840. | 








pee 2 vols. Svo. cloth, Price Id. 1s. ‘ | 
MAJOR SIR WILLIAM LLOYD'S 
TARRATIVE OF A JOUR N EY 
from CAUNPOOR to the BORENDO PASS, 
in the Himalaya Mountains, rid Gwalior, Agra, Delhi, 
and Sirhind: with Captain ALexanpr& GERARD S Ac- } 
count of an Attempt to penetrate by Bekhur to Garoo, and | 
the Lake Mansarovara, &e Xe. Xe. with Maps. 
Edited by Grorce Lioyn. : 
«A more valuable and engaging work we w ould strive 
in vain at this moment to name among the recent mass 
of new books. * * The Miuor writes not only asa 
Chris'ian should do, but like a frank soldior. We are | 
pleased to find his seutiments as healthy as they are ele- 
gant aud elevated.” —Monthly Ret 
James Mappen and Co. 8, Lea 
x D Ww Ready vin 6 vols. 8vo. Price dl. 4s, ee 
ILL'S TISTORY OF BRITISIL | 
pi _ INDIA. Fourth Edition, with Notes and | 
I}lustrations. : ; ‘ 
By Il. Hl. Wirson, Esq. M.A. F.R-S. ; 
Sauserit. University of Oxford. 









w. 
denhall Street. 


And Boden Protessor of \ ) 
*,* The Work will cousist of Kight Volumes oct o. | 
Notice ro Sunscrtmers.—The time which has been 

occupied in carrying through the press the Ori rinal 

Volumes of ‘ Mill's History of British Lodia has so 

much excceded the Editor's ealeulation, that he has been 

unable to make that progress in the preparation of the 
roposed additional matter which he angicipaied that, 
he should have made, by the period of the completion ct 

Mr. Mill's work. It will be impossible, therefore, to 

offer to the Publ itinuation at as 

early a date as Was ipfences; r publication wit 
be effected with the least avek 
James Mappen and Co, 8 


L. A. Lewis, Fleet Street. 

















e¢ the volumes © 
tended 


Street; and 


4s. 6d. bound. 
The Sixth Edition, Enlarged, 


OF USEFL 


| Coloured. Price 7s. 


| of Edinburgh 


| tee appointed by the 


Published this Day, handsomely printed in small 8vo. 5s. bound, 


A MANUAL 


OF 


COMMERCE. 


BY WILLIAM WATERSTON, Accounrant. 
The Work Contains : 


Reckoning Tables showing the Products of Quantities at a variety of different Rates, including 
Tables adapted to Fractional Quantities—Tables to facilitate the Computation of Dividends, &c., 
Prices of Grain at Rates per Quarter, Prices of Land, &c. at Rates per Acre, and Prices of Commodities 
at Rates per Hundredweight—Tables of Decimal Equivalents—Monies, Weights, and Measures of the 
United Kingdom, with Rules, Formule, and Tables for converting the former Systems of England 
Scotland, and Ireland into the existing Standards—Miscellancous Customary Measures—Foreign and 
Colonial Monies, Weights, and Measures, with their Equivalents in the British System—Exchange— 
Constitution and Negotiation of Bills and Notes—Principles which regulate the Foreign Exchange— 
Inland Exchange—Forms for Exchange Calculations—Measures and Divisions of Time—Tables of 
Interest at 5 per Cent., from 1 day to 365 days, &c.—Also Tables at 3, 34, 4, 44, and 5 per Cent. 
adapted chiefly to Accounts—Commission and Brokerage Tables—Public Funds and Annuities, &c. &c. 


Oxtver and Boyp, Edinburgh; Srupxry, Marswatt, and Co. London. 





This Day, foolscap 8vo. with numerous I]lustratioas, 


Price 6s. 
ECREATIONS IN PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY, or the Earth as it is. 
By Miss R. M. Zoxnuiy, 


RECREATIONS IN ASTRONOMY, with a Glossary. 
aud upwards of Fifty Illustrations, Price 4s. 6d. By Red. 
Lewis Tomiinson, M.A. 


Il. 

RECREATIONS IN GEOLOGY, with a Prelimi- 
nary Discourse on the Nature aud Advantages of Geo- 
logy, anda Glossary. By Miss Zornux. With Illus- 
trations, Price 4s. 6d. 

IV 





Inthe Press, 

RECREATIONS IN CHEMISTRY, by Tuomas 
Grirritus, Chemical Lecturer at St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital. 

London: Jonny W. Parker, West Strand. 





JOSEPH GUY'S POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
The Fifty-sixth Edition, Price 1s 6d. bound, of 
UY’S NEW BRITISH SPELLING- 
BOOK. With Cuts. 
The Ninth Edition, Price 1s. 6d. bound, of 
GUY'S NEW BRITISH EXPOSiTOR; a Sequel to 
his New British Spelling- Book. 
The Nineteenth Edition, Price 6d. half-bound. of 
GUY'S NEW BRITISH PRIMER. With Cuts. 


The Ninth Edition, Enlarged, Price 3s. 6d. bound and | 


lett . of 
GUY'S NEW BRITISH READER. With Cuts. 
The Fifteenth Edition, Eularged, with Maps, 
Price 3s. bound, of 


GUY'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. A Key to the | 


Problems. Is. 6d. 


The Fourteenth Edition, Stereotyped. 2s. bound, of | 
GUY’S TUTORS ASSISTANT; or, COMPLETE | 
A Key tothe Avove, wit waee- . 
with a Chart of History, | 
Price 4s. 6d. 0 
GUY'S GENERAL SCHOOL 
TL KNOWLEDGE, fs : 
The Fitth Edition, with 18 Plates, 5s. bound, of es 
GUY’S ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY, with Tutor’s 
Que tious, 
The Secon f 
GUY'S ELEMENTS OF 
ith Questions. ; bese pes 
guy's ELEM ENTS OF MODERN HISTORY, 
rice 3s. 6d. bound. : LS aie 
eUY's ELEMENTS OF BRITISH HISTORY, 
Price Js. 6d. bound. 
GUY'S CHART OF 








Sdition, Enl rged, 3s. 6d. bound, of : 
1 Edition, Enla ANCIENT HISTORY, 


HISTORY, Large Sheet, 


Where may be had, ees ; 
GEOGRAPHY, FIRST ENGLISH 
LISH EXERCISES, BOOK- 
KEEPING, PARENTS FIRS? CATECHISM OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, Price 1s, each, strongly 
Also, GUY'S FIRST ARITHMETIC, Price 
) aud GUY'S SCHOOL ATLAS, 
5s. half-bound. 
lith Edition, 


GUY'S FIRST 
GRAMMAR, FIRST ENG 





bound. 
ls. 3d. Svo. half-bound, : ; 
Sixteen 4to. Maps. Coloured. Price only 9s. 
GUY'S CYPHERING BOOK, 4to. Eig 
rice 3s. Gd. half- bound. : . 
sag to ap Crapock and Co, Cate Baldwin and Cra- 
dock,) 48, Paternoster Row. 


| Fa DON M EDICA L GAZETTE. 





PART I. for 1840. 4 

Conratns the First Six of a Course of Lectures on the 
Principles and Practice of Physic, delivered it K ng’s 
College, London; by Dr. Watson—( linieal Lectur — 
Dropsy, Diabetes, Aneurism, Xe. Xc.; delivered by ; r. 
Prichard at the Bristol Hospital ; aud by Dr. Davidsou 
at the Glasgow I mary—New Operation for Hare-lip, 


with Eugraving; 


Mr. Wood, Surgeon to Gloucester 

ons nsanit > Caleb Wil- 

lulirmary - -Observations ou Insanity he, € vleb l 
ork ¢ 





able Case 





liams, Surgeon to the hi ye gar 
of Constipation; by Mr. hitehead, Mar - 
pe Ba oe ms ou Strabismus, with Engraving; by Mr. 
Daflin, Dr. Franz, Mr. Hall, = he Wade—On the 
Yacenta, by Mr. Carmichael otf Dubain, abe 
af Edinbargh On Pericarditis; by Mr. Douglas—On the 
Mercurial Treatment of Phithisis ; by Dr. Munk On 
Bronehitis; by Dr. Hughes — On the Biood ot the Ovum; 
by Mr. Marshall— Ou the Umbilical € ord; by Dr. Hau: 
a On Guaiacum in Cynanche; by Mr. Bell 
ents on the Heart; by the Commit 
British Association—Letters by Mr. 
and various others, on Medical Re- 

» Study of Medicine, and 








nav, Glasgow ; 
Report of Experi: 


Crosse, of Norwich 
form—Ejditorial Articles on the y ; \ 
State of the Medical Schools; On the State of the Pro- 
fession, and Mr. Warburton’s Bill Pranslations trom 
French and German Journais—Critical Notices of seve 
ral recent Works, &c. There are new in course of pub 
A System «f Medicine, as coutained tl 








wm the 














lication : 
Lectures delivered by Dr. Watsou at King's College: 3 
Clinical Lectures, by Dr. Davidson, of Gitsgow Future 
Numbers will also coutain Clinical Lectures ) r. 
and Dr. Clendinn: ot | ms 


Corrigan of Dublin, \ 
| Selections from the Lectures of Dr. Carpe 
and M. Lugol of Paris, Se. Ne. : 
Londen: Longman, ORME, and ¢ 





| and Mouthly Parts. 


le Jun 


f | 
QUESTION BOOK | , 


} 


HE LIFE AND WORKS OF SIR 
WALTER SCOTT, Uniform in 98 Volumes, 

small 8vo. 198 Engravings. 
1. LIFE, by Mr. Locxnarr. 10 vols. 21 Engravings. 

Just Completed. 

2. WAVERLEY NOVELS. 48 Vols. 96 Engravings. 
3. POETRY. 12 Vols. 25 Engravings. 

With the Author's Introductions of 1830, various read- 
ings, and Editor's Notes, not to be found in® any 
other Editions. 

4. PROSE WRITINGS. 28 Vols. 56 Engravings. 
*,* Any odd Volumes to make up Sets. 
R. Capett, Ediaburgh; Wurrraxeranud Co. London. 
_ COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES. 
Now Ready, Price 8s.in cloth lettered, the Sixth and 
_. Last Volume of 

V ILSON’s TALES of the BORDERS, 
: and of SCOTLAND. 

“« The mcst amusiug collection of tales extant.”—Dun- 
dee Cuurier. 
‘* These tales are intensely iuteresting.’’— Manchester 

Advertiser. 

; “They art of a very superior order; and form one of 

the most de 11 publications of the day..’—Li 6 

Standard. ; ? ; ws 

Joun Scuruernanp, Edinburgh; R. GRooMBRIDGE, 

London; and Jonx Cummine, Dublin; of whom may be 

had a Reissue of the above work, in Weekly Numbers 












13 
| R. © O'L BU ee 
x HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 
I. 
SCENES AND SPORTS IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
By Maor E. Narter, 46th Regiment. 2 vols. small Sya. 
Illustrate i with a Series of Drawings taken from Nature, 


mance. "By Dante Macarruy, Esq. 3 vols. 
if 


THE ART OF NEEDLEWORK, from the Earliest 


Edited by the Countess of Witton. Second 
ion, 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bound, 
. r 





IV. : 
W VOLUME OF SIR E. BULWER’S 
suntaining PELHAM; or the 
Hlustrated uniformly with 


THE NE 
WORKS for Novem: 

j a Gentleman 
volumes. 








the prece - 
TIIE HISTORY OF A FLIRT, Related by Hersenr. 
- Am mg the best novels of its kind for many years 


1 > . re °° Apher = 
» the world by the Eug ish press. Atheneum. 








iven 
; VI. 
THE NAVAL SURGEON. By the Author of 
« Cavendish,” ‘‘Gentlemaa Jack,” &ce. 3 vols. (Just 
Ready.) 


blisi 3 Great 1 E 
Henny Cotsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 











8, New Jurlingtou Street. October 31, 1840. 
i. BEN TLE? S 
i LIST OF NEW BOOKS IMMEDIATELY 
FORTHCOMING— ; a 
A New Volnme of 
THE CLOCKMAKER; or = 
SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF SAM SLICK OF 
SLICKVILLE. Third Series. Post 8vo. 
With numerous Illustrations. (Now Ready. ) 











The Sixth and Couclucing Volume of the a4 
COLLECTED EDITION OF HORACE WALPOLE’S 
LETTERS. 
han One Hundred Letters never 
+ original Letters from Lord 
ry, and embellished with 
after Echardt), Miss Berry, 
» Margravine of Anspach. 












ning no le 





before collected, incluan, 
Orturd to the Misses Ber 
Portraits of Horace W ulpole 
Hon. Mrs. Damer, and the 
( Now Ready.) 











Ill 
THE NEW VOLUME OF THE STANDARD 
NOVELS. Comprises <3 
MES. TROLLOPE’S “ WIDOW BARNABY,” 
Cc te let > for 6s han ls ! ‘ly ‘ ind and emt i 
with Engravings Now Ready.) 
IV 
THE DOWAGE Re : 
Or. the Modern School for Seandat. — 
By Mrs. Gor Author cf Mothers and Daugliters 
; "+ Stokeshiil Place. 3 vols. post Svo. 
(Now R 
; \ 
oN + ee 
By M r ; ls, post 3 


The Se 1 Edition « : 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF LoUts TH! 


FOURTEENTH 





By G. PLR rs, Esq ee 
Anthe * Darnley, * The at Arms, Xe. 
V sso. Embellished avy Fine Portrait 
‘ s. Sx« 
. New ston Street, 
v v, I 
: Pat Or r Macesty.) 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





ey 





Yow Ready, in 3 vols. post Svo, 

HRONICLES Be hd LIFE. 

y ). Baron Wison. 
T. and W. ben. Rag ee Street; Oxrver and 
Boyp, Edinburgh. 

NEW NOVEL. 

On the 5th of November, iu 3 vols. we 

R I S 





I in the CASTLE, the COURTS, and the Ct 
Tete: How and Parsons, 132, Fleet Strett. 


NEW WORK hd s. > 
Nearly Ready, in feap. 8vo. ‘4 
ONFESSIONS of an INQUIRING 
SPIRIT. By Samver Taytor CorERwee. 
Wititam Picgerixe, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 








Just Published, in crowu 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 
v | YHE NEW TESTAMENT of OUR 
LORD and SAVIOUR por oe oy soe 
» Authorized Version, with the aid of other ‘rans- 
Seasreck make conformable to the Greek Text of Gries- 
. By a Layman. 
WitiraM Prexerine, Pablisher, Chancery Lane. 


Now Ready, post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
AIRO, PETRA, and DAMASCUS, 
C in 1839; with Remarks on the Government of 
‘Mahomed Ali, and on the Present Prospects of Syria. 
By Joun G. Kixyrar, Esq. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








* JustPublished, in 1 vol. 12mo. bound, Price is. 
OWBOTHAM’S GERMAN 
BER BE ae eee 
ition, thoroughly Revised, Corrected, ai 
Ball gg By C. A. Freiixo, Professor of German. 
Denav and Co. 37, Soho Square 





LAW OF MARRIAGE.—This Day is Published. 1s. 
BSERVATIONS ON THE PRO- 
HIBITION OF MARRIAGE IN CERTAIN 
CASES OF RELATIONSHIP BY AFFINITY. 
By A CrieroyMan. 
London: SFELey aud Burnstve, Fleet Street. 





Just Published, the Second Edition, 8vo. much enlarged, 
with Plates, Price 78. 
N DISEASES OF THE BLADDER 
AND PROSTATE GLAND. | 
39 Witi1a2 Covrson, Fellow “4 the Royal College of 
Surgeons, &e. 
London: Loneman, Orme, and Co. 





Now Ready, Price 94. i 
HE METEOROLOGIST, and Daily 
Account of the bay war Lone a complete Alma- 
yith an Ephemeris for 1841. 
Cee TL pene, ESTE. 
Author of ‘‘ The Meteorologist for 1809-40.” 
R. Tyas, Paternoster Row; aud all Booksellers, 


QJ or Language of Flora. An Enlarged Edition, 
with a carefully drawn and beantifully coloured figure of 
nearly every Flower named therein, To be completed in 
about Twenty Parts. 
R. Tyas, Paternoster Row; and to be had of all 
Booksellers, 











NEW WORK BY MISS PARDOE. 
Now Keady, ia 3 vols. cloth, Price 1. 11s. 64. 
- with Engravings, 
NE CITY OF THE MAGYAR : 
or Hungary and her Institutions in 1839-40, 
By Miss Parnox, Author of “The City of the Sultan,” 
* The Beauties of the Bosphorus,” &e. 
London; Grorce Vig 
The Concluding Volume of Colonel Napren' 
} ISTORY OF THE WAR IN THE 
PENINSULA AND THE SOUTH of FRANCE, 
So. with Plans. 
And the Third Edition of the Third Volume, are Now 
Ready. 
The Six Volumes sold se parately, Price 20s. each. 
T. aud W. Booyr, 29, New Bund Street; Oxiver 
and Boyp, Edinburgh, 






TUE. 





In 1 thick Svo. vol. with large Ma 
. Original Survey by J. nak C. Walker, 
EAR-ADMIRAL VON W RAN- 
GELL’S NARRATIVE of his EXPEDITION to 
SIBERIA and the POLAR SEA, 
of the Russian Goveruament 
Edited by Maior Santne, F.R.S. 
James Mappen and Co. 8, Leadenhiail Street. 
_—— ——--—_——__ SED 
In 2 vols. post 8.0. with 80 Wooid-cuts and Map, 16s, 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 
THE NEW ZEALANDERS. With Notes cor- 
troborative of their Habits, Usaves, &e.; aud Remarks 
to intending Emizrauts. By J. S. Ponack, Esq. 
8: 


», engraved from the 


Uudertaken by order 














Author of ‘* Residence in New Zealand, a 
James Mappven and Co. Successors to Pargury and | 
Co. 8, Leadenhall Street, ! 


—$$___. 
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i , i 6d. 
. Part I. in super-royal 8vo. Price 2s. ‘ 
Orne ecumen in Mouthly Parts, each to aout 2 
Engraviogs of Scenery, upon Steel, a Map = s 
County o: District, carefally Revised, and Co! oe 
with the a. and about 15 beautifully- 
_executed F ‘ £ — A N D: 
7, CHARACTER, &c. &c. 
, and Mrs. S. .: La nae 
.etises may be had of a'l Booksellers. 
deniun How and Parsons, 132, Fleet Street. 





8vo. Price 16s. 
N INTRODUCTION TO_ THE 
STUDY OF CHEMICAL PLOSOPET 5 
being a Prepatory View of the Forces which Coucur to 
the Production of Chemical Phenomena, 
By J. Freperic DanreLi, F.R.S. eer 
Professor of Chemistry in King’s College, a : a 
Lecturer on Chemistry aud Geology in . a - 
India Company's Military Seminary at Ade _— . 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 





Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 6d. 
ALL’S ALGEBRA.—The Elements 
of Algebra, chiefly iutended for Schools, and 
» Junior Classes in Colleges. 
reer By the Rev. T. G. Harr, M.A. . 
Professor of Mathematics in King’s College, La 
Also, by the Same Author. Second Edit. Improve ~" 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE I LF- 
FERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 8vo. 
Price 12s. 6d. a 
_— gee John W. Parker, West Strand. 
OBERT MACAIRE IN ENGLAND. 
In com 8vo. embellished with Eighteen inimitab‘e 
Illustrations by Phiz, i 4 
OBERT MACAIRE in ENGLAND. 
A Tale. 
By Grorce W. M. Reynoups. 
In 3 vols. post =~ 73, Cheapside 
: Published by Tomas Teas, 73, Chea ; 
FE ypc be aa at ali Circulating Libraries in the 
United Kingdom. 


YEW WORK BY MR. WILLIS. 

This Day io Published. with Teun fine Engravings ake 
Portrait of the Author, pa og Se Pag _— oy - 
ing by Lawrence, in neat cloth, with gilt leaves, 1/, 

*ETTERS FROM UNDER A 

L BRIDGE, AND POEMS. 

By N. P. Wirtts, Esq. _ 
Author of “ Pencillings by the Way,’’ “ Iuklings of Ad- 
venture,” ‘ Loiterings of Travel,” &c. 
London: Grorse Virrve ; andall Booksellers. 


j AMARTINE’S ‘VOYAGE, 
ABRIDGED hoe pee yoo oe mat 
blished. in one thick vol. royal 1& mo. cloth, 
SOUVENIRS DUN VOYAGE EN ORIENT. 
Par ALpHonsE DE LAMARTINE. 
Abrégé par Joux Davenport. 











dvae: saveew, Buu QUOVU Ali, DY Ier- 
vour of piety. 
Durav and Co. 37, Soho Square. 





This Day is Published, 8vo. Price 12s. 

HE CHOEPHORE of ASCHYLUS. 

A New Edition of the Text, with Notes, Critical, 

Explanatory, and Philological, designed for the Use of 
Studénts in the Universities. 

By the Kev. T. Wirzranson Peme, M.A. 

Senior Fellow and Tator in the University of Durham; 

and formerly Fellow of Trinity Colleg Jambridge, 

Lately Published, 8vo. Pric 

PEILE’S"AGAMEMNON OF ASSCHYLUS. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 










Next Week, in 8vo, 
C HURCH PRINCIPLES CON. 
SIDERED IN THEIR RESULTS. 
By W. E. Grapstone, M.P. 
Contents: 1 Introductory—2, Ratioualism—3. The 





Church—4, The Sacraments—5. The Apvstolical Suc- 
cession—6. Specific Claims of the Church of England— 
7. Church Principles in Relation to Present Cireum- 
stances, 
A Third Edition of Mr. Gladstone’s “ State in its Re- 
lations with the Church,” was Lately Published. 
Joux Murray, Albemarle Street, 
= THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF 
BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY, 
Edited by W. Harrison Arnsworru, Esq. 
And illustrated by George Cruikshank, Leech, and 
Crowguill, will contain— 
GUY FAWKEs, 
By W. Harr'son AInswortn, Esq. 
InuustrateD By Gronge 
Book the Secoud, 
Chapter IIT. The Escape Prevented —Chapter Iv. 
The Mine. 
Old Ave, an Epigram. | Louis 








CruixsHank, 


Philippe, a New 
Chapter in the Romance 
of Modern History. 

Dialogue between 2 China 
Jars, 


Mr. Chimpauzee, with an 
Illustration, By Alfred 
Crowquill. 

Damalton, the Chelsea By Hal. Willis. 
Veteran. By the Author | The Seasons. By George 
of ‘ The Sabaltern.” Schutte ‘ ~ 





Now Ready 3 vols. 

HE BUBBLE FAM] LY. 
By Lady Gurwer, Author of “ Chey eley.”’ 

* Babble, bubble, toil and trouble.”’— All the Witches. 

** This is a very remarkable book,’ imes. 

** Lady Bulwer possesses talent suflicient to rival her | 
friend Mrs. Trotlope y r ‘ 
_To he a 1c braries and Booksellers in the 
Kingdom, or of the Publisher, Mr. Br LL, Public 
Library, 19, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 















Twe iih L lition, Price cloth 9s., silk 11s. of 
HE WOMEN OF ENGLAND, 
Their Social Duties and Domestic Habits. 

By Mrs. Exnis. 

** If we could have our own way, every family should 
order a copy of * The Women of j ia 
especialiv young hushands, should] 
fathers ior their daughters ee 
— Methodist Magazine, 

Fisuer, Son and Co. London > Chatham Street, Man- 
ches‘er ; and Hunter Street, Liverpool, 






y it ir wives 
others for their sisters,’’ 


MERRIE ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME; 
or Perezrinations wih Uncle Tim and Mr. Bosky of 
Little Britain, Drysaiter. By Ge RGE Dantes. 

With the following Songs: Christm: Merry- Making, 

Whitsun Morris-Dance, A Bumper at Partin’, Sadler's 

Wells, Pair Islington, &e. Pr 

Stanley Thorn. by the { Chapter T. 
Author of “ Valentine 

Vox.” With an Illus- 

trati n by Leech. 

Chapter XXVIi. In which | 
Stanley prepares to be- | 
eome the Suecessor of a 
Peenliarly Hon. M.P, 

Chapter XXVIII. The | 
Canxass. 

Coliu Clink. By Charles | 





Reappe ance 
of an Unexpected Cus- 
tomer. 

Chapter II. In which Mr. 
Lupton explains to Colin 
the Story of Himself and 
his Lady. 

Chapter “HIT. Wherein 
Peter Veriquear makes 
love to Miss Sowersoft, 
and becomes involved in 
truth. 








Hooton Book the Third, 
BEHIND TIE SCENES, AND FACING AWOMAN, 
By the Author of “ The Clockmaker,”’ 


The excellences of this work are of no ordinary kiud;, 


Just Published. : 
LIVER AND BOYD'S THREE 
PENNY ALMANAC, for 184). 
Sold by Srmpx N, Mars#att, and Co. Loudon; and al] 
cther Booksellers. 


HE ASIATIC JOURNAL, 
; For sec arg % bon 
pial ns the Latest News from China and a! ‘parts 
ate bo. including the Movemeuts in Afghanistan, 
Burmah, and Nepal; the State of Affairs in the Punjab, 
Scinde, and Central Asia; the Assassination of the 
Nawab of Kurnool, &e. &c. The Original Papers com. 
ise articles of much interest. . 
— ayy pare and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 


Y 

HE MONTHLY CHRONICLE 

for NoveMBER, contains : 1, Reply, by Mr. Laing, 

to a Recent Pamphlet ou his Works on Norway and 

Sweden -2. Night and Day—3. Letters from the Conti. 

nent; Rome and its Associatiins—4. A Dirge—5. The 

Coutrast—6. Life and Character of Espartero—7. The 

Old Beggar—&. Crime in Ireland —9. Stanzas—10. The 

Trance—11. Ona Tempes'uous Evening—12. Our Saxon 

Ancestors—13. To the Greek Valerian ; Elizabeth B, 
Barrett—14, The Sad Lover to his Flower. 

London: Loxeman, Orme, and Co. 


LACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZITE, No. CCCI. Novemuer 1840, 
Contents: I. Ten Years of Whig Govern ment—IL, 
De Quincey’s Revenge ; by Delta— IIT. Louis I hilippe~ 
IV. The Fall of Bagdad ; a Chapter of Turkish History~ 
V. Review of an Unpublished Tragedy—V I. The Cau- 
casian War—VII. Ten Thousand a Year—V II. Field 
Flowers —1X. Cireassian War —— The Devil’s Las 
Valk— XI. e Bridegroom of Barna. 
” B racine. 62 Sons, Edinburgh ; T. Cave, 
Strand, Londen; and Joan Cummina, Dublin. 


&! if \a 
AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
for November, Price ls. 
Conrarys: The Whigs and War--Condition of the 
Labouring Poor, and the Management of Paupers in 
Scotland— Memoirs «f Jeremy Bentham; by Dr. Bow- 
ring—Part VII.—A Houeymoou of To day, and one of 
Former Days—A Selecti-n of Legendary Poetry—The 
Art of Needlework, from the Earliest Ages—The Wen; 
by a Templar—The Rights and Duties of Nations, with 
reference to Passing Events—The British Association at 
Glasgow. Literary Register—Taylor’s Letters from Italy 
— Bell’s Residence in Circassia, &e. &c. — Political 
vister. 
stl Tarr, Edinburgh; Simpxry, Marswatt, and 
Co. Londen. 

















ISAAC BUTT, ESQ. LL.D. 
HWE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE, for Novempen, Price 2s. 6d. 

Contatns: 1. Charies O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon— 
Chapters 42 to 47—2. Chanson from Beranger—J. Out 
Portrait Gallery —No. XIII.—Isaac Butt, Esq. LL.D.; 
with an Etchinz—4. Romanism ou the ¢ ontinent—Letter 
11.—5. Remembrances of a Poctie Childhocd—6, Ree 
wee tampa! a Deteait Painter—No. VILI.—A Life of 
frial—7. The Magistrates and the Stipendiaries—8. The 
Botheration of Billy Cormack—9. Democracy in Ame- 
tica—10. A Legénd of Ulster in 1641—Chapters 8, 9, 10— 
ll. Essays on the English Poets —No. 111. —loward, 
Ear] of Surry—12. Wright's Paradise of Davte—]3, 
Great Britaia and its Foreizu Relations—l4. The Angel 
of Sleep; by Miss M. A. Browne——]5. The Queen of 
the Desert; by Miss M. A. Browne—16. Critical No» 

tices —The Banker Lord—Naturalist’s Library, 
Dublin: Wititam Curry jun. and Company; Winns 
- i and Co. London; Fraser and Crawror», Edin- 

urgh. ° 








FRASER’S MAGAZINE, 
For Novempen, Price Qs. 6d. 

Contarns: Mr, George Combe and the Philosophy of 

Phrenology —The Fate of the Boar—Sceres in the Desert, 





Part I1,; with a Confidential Letter from A. A Staunton 
to O.iver Yorke —The Three Great Epochs; or 1830, 1840, 
aud 1850. Chapters I. I. 111.—The Greater aud Lesser 
Stars of Old Pali Mall. Schomberg Hou Chapter I. 
Jervas the Painter; Pope the Poct a Paiuter; Hare's 
Lite of Pope; George Lambert; Signor Amiconi. Chap. 
Il. Beau Astley; Thomas Gaiusborough; Dr. Jackson 
the Composer; Philippe de Loutherbourg; the Edophu- 
sikou; Fischer, the celebrated Hautboy; Richard Cos 
way ; Bowyer’s Gallery; Honest Tom Payne, the Bib- 
Liopolist— The Danube; by Brother Peregrine—Con- 
ons at Weimar upon Lord Byron—The Condemned 
Hs; from the Note-book of the Ordinary. Chapter 
If. The Gipsy aud the Dape—The Russian Alliance— 
Rastie Controversies; No. 1. Tie Fairy Folk—Of Mae- 
beth—The Registration —Three Sonnets. By Sir Morgau 
O'Doherty, Bart. J. Thiers and the Tailor; IL. The 
March of the Minis‘er of France; IL. Tirce Cheers for 
Lord Palmerston. 

James Fraser, 215, Re 
























Just Published, Pric a 
AW MAGAZINE; on, 
<4 QUARTERLY REVIEW of JURISPRUDENCE. 
Con $ 
1. erryer’s Reminiscences of the French Bar. 
2. Wards in Chancery, (concluded. ) 
3. Life of Sir Samuel Romilly. 
4. Onthe Responsibilities of Suc 
5. Practicai Points in Conveya: ue 
6. Lord Deumaa’s Act for taking away Costs in 
Frivolous Suits. 
7. The New Record System. 
8. Rateability of Pioperty occupied for Public Pur- 








es of Laferior Courts. 









i's Practice of the Superior Courts of Law. 
of all the Cases iu the Common Law 

esiastical, and Louse of Lords Reports — 

eS. 

IL. Abstract of the Public General Statutes. 

12. Extracts from Sir Samuel Romilly’s Diary. 

13, Note ou the Author of “The Adventures ef an 

Atturney in Search of Practice,”’ 

14. Events of the Quarter, 

15. List of New Publications; Iudex, &e. 

Sacwpers and Bexnina, Law Booksellers, 43, Fleet 

Sircet. 


London: Printed by Josern Crayton, of No. 7, Windsor 





Ricuarp Lentiey, New Burlington Street. 


Court, Strand; and Published by him at No. 9, Wel 
lingtou Street, Strand, saturpay, Slst ocroseR 1840. 
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